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THE STANDARD advocates the abolition of 
all taxes upon industry aud the products of 
industry, and the taking, by taxation upon 
land values irrespective of improvements, of 
the unnual rental value of all those various 
forms of natural opportunities embraced un- 
der the general term, Land. 

We hold that to tax labor or its products is 
to discourage industry. 

We hold that to tax land values to their 
full amount will render it impossible for any 
man to exact from others a price for the 
privilege of using those bounties of nature in 
which all living men have an equal right of 
use; that it will compel every individual con- 
trolling natural opportunities to either utilize 
them by the employment of labor, or abandon 
them to others; that it will thus provide op- 
portunities of work for all men, and secure 
to each the full reward of bis labor; and that 
as a result involuntary poverty will be abol- 
ished, and the greed, intemperarce and vice 
that spring frora poverty and the dread of 
poverty will be swept. away. 


“THY KINGDOM COME?” 





Sermon by Henry George lu Glasgow. 


On Sunday, 28th April, 1889, Mr. Henry 
George delivered a sermon in the city hall, 
Glasgow—Subject: “Thy Kingdom Come.” 
The hall was crowded to suffocation long be- 
fore the advertised hour. Thousands were 
unable to obtain admission. Rev. Mr. Cruick- 
shank, St. Rollox United Presbyterian Church, 
assisted by two church choirs, conducted the 
services. The proceediugs began by the 
chairman giving out the Oid Hundredth 
Psalm, which was sung with fine effect by the 
great assembly. Thereafter the chairman 
led the meeting in prayer, and read and ex- 
pounded portions of Scripture from Isaiah, 
chapter 58, and from the Sermon on the 
Mount, Matthew, chapter 6, verse 24. 

Mr. George said: 

We have just juined in the most solemn, 
the most sacred, the most catholic of all 
prayers: ‘Our Father which art io heaven!” 
To all of us who have learned it in our in- 
fancy, it oft calls up the sweetest and most 
tender emotions. Sometimes with feeling, 
sometimes asa matter of course, how often 
have we repeated it! For centuries, daily. 
hourly, has that prayer gone up., ‘Thy king- 
dom come!” Has it come? Let this Christian 
city of Glasgow answer—Glasgow, that was 
to ‘Flourish by the preaching of the Word.” 
“Thy kingdom come!’ Day after day, Suno- 
day after Sunday, week after week, century 
after century, has that prayer gone up; and 
to-day, in this so-called Christian city of 
Glasgow, 125,000 human beings—se your 
medical officer says—135,000 children of God 
are living whole families in a single room. 
“Thy kingdom come!’ We have been pray- 
ing tor it aod prayiog for it, yet it has not 


' come. So long bas it tarried that many 
_ think it never will come. There is the vital 


point in which what we are accustomed to 
call the Christianity of the present day differs 
so much frum that Christianity which over- 
ran the ancient world—tbhat Christianity 
which, beneath a rotten old civilization, 
planted the seeds of a newer and hizher. 
We have become accustomed to think that 
God's kingdom is not intended for this world 
—that, virtually, this is the devil’s world, 
and that God’s kingdom is in some other 
sphere, to which He isto take good people 
wh'n they die. If that be so, what is the use 
of praying for the coming of the kingdom? 
Is God—The Christian’s God, the Almighty, 
the loving Father of whom Christ tuld—is He 
such a mouster as a god of that kind would 
be—a god who lovks on this world, sees its 
sufferings and its miseries, sees high faculties 
aborted, lives stuated, innocence turned to 
vice and crime, and heart strings strained 
and broken, vet, having it in bis power, will 
not bring that kingdom of peace, and love, 
aud plenty, and happiness? Is God, indeed, 
a self-willed despot, whom we must coax to 
do the gocd He might? 
r But, think of it. The Almighty—and I say 
it with reverence—the Almighty could not 
bring that kingdom of himself, For. what is 
the kingdom of God—the kingdom that Christ 
taught us to pray for? Is it not in the doing 
of God's will—not by autemata, uot by ani- 
mals who ure compelled, but by intelligent 
beings made in bis imuge, intelligent beings 
clothed with free will, intelligent beings 








knowing good from evil. Swedenborg never 
said a deeper nor a truer thing, nor a thing 
more compatible with the philosophy of chris 


tianity, than when he said God had never put. 


anyone int» hell—that the devils went to hell 
because they would rather go to hell than go 
to heaven. The spirits of evil would be un- 
happy in a place where the spirit of good 
reigued. Wedded to injustice, and loving 
injustice, they would be miserable where jus- 
tice was the law. And, correlatively, God 
could not put intelligent beings, having free 
will, into conditions where they must do 
right without destroying that free will. 
Nay! Nay! “Thy kingdom come !”—when 
Chris' taught that prayer He meant, not 
merely that men must idly phrase these 
words, but that for the coming of that king- 
dom they must work as well as pray ! 

Prayer! Consider what prayer is. How 
true is the old fable! The wagoner whose 
wagon was stuck in the rut, knelt down and 
prayed to Hercules to get it out. He might 
have prayed till the crack of doom, and the 
waron would have stood there. This world— 
God’s world—is not that kind of a world in 
which the repeating of words will get wag- 
ons out of mire or poverty out of slums. He 
who would pray with effect must work! “Our 
Father which art in Heaven.” Not a despot, 
ruling by bis arbitrary fiats, but a father, a 
loving father, our father, a father of us all— 
that was Christ’s message. He is our Father 
and we are His children. But there are men, 
who, looking around on the suffering and in- 
justice with which, even in so-cailed Christian 
countries, human life is full, say there is no 
Father in Heaven—there can be no God, or 
He would not permit this. How superficial is 
that thought! What would we as fathers do 
for our children? Is there any man, who, 
having a knowledge of the world and the 
laws of human life, would so surround his 
boy with safeguards that he could do no evil 
and suffer no pain? What would he make by 
that course of education? A pampered animal, 
not a self reliant man! We are, indeed, His 
children. Yet let one of God's children fall 
into the water, and if he has not learned to 
swim he will drown. And if he is a long dis- 
tance from Jand and near no boat or anything 
on which he may get, he will drown anyhow, 
whether he can swim or not. God the Cre- 
ator might have made men so that they could 
swim like the fishes and yet have adapted 
this wonderful frame of ours to all the pur- 
poses which the incellizence that is lodged 
within it requires to use it for? God can make 
a fish; He can make a bird; but could He— 
His laws being what they are-—-make an 
animal that might at once swim as well as a 
fisb and fly as well asa bird? That the intel- 
ligence which we must recognize behind 
Nature is almighty, does not mean that it can 
contradict itself and stultify its own laws. 
No; we are the children of God. What God 
is, who shall say? But every man is con- 
scious of this, that behind what he sees there 
must have been a Power to bring that forth; 
that, behind what he knows, there is an intel- 
ligence far greater than that which is lodged 
in the human mind, but which human intel- 
ligeuce does in some infinitely less degree 
resemble. 

Yes; we are His children. We in some 
sort have that power of adapting things 
which we know must have been exerted to 
bring this universe into being. Consider those 
great ships for which this port of Glasgow is 
famous all over the world; consider one of 
those great occan steamers, such as the 
Umbria, or the Etruria, or the City of New 
York, or the City of Paris. There, in the 
ocean which such ships cleave, are the por- 
puiser, there are the whales, there are the 
dolphins, there are all manuer of fish. They 
are to-day just as they were when Cesar 
crossed to this island—just as they were be- 
fore the first ancient Briton launched his 
leather-covered boat. Man to-day can swim 
no better than man could switn then, but 
consider huw by his intelligence he has ad- 
vanced higher and higher, how his power of 
making things has developed, until now he 
crosses the great oceun quicker than any 
fish, Consider one of those great steamers 
forcing her way across the Atlantic ocean, 
fovr hundred miles a day, against a living 
gale, Is she not in some sort a product of a 
god-like power—a machine in some sort like 
the very fishes that swim underneath. Here 
is the distinguishing thing between man and 
the animals; here is the broad and impassa- 
ble gulf. Man among all vhe animals is 
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the only maker; man among all the animals 
is the only one that possesses that 
god-like power of adapting means to 
ends; and is it possible that man pos- 
sesses the power of so adupting means to 
ends that bhecan cross the Atlantic in six 
days, and yet does not possess the power of 
voolishing the conditions that crowd thousands 
of families into one room homes? When we con- 
sider the achievements of man and then look 
upon the misery that exists to-day in the very 
eentre of wealth, upon the ignorance, the 
weakness, the injustice, that characterize our 
biguest civilization, we may koow of a surety 
that itis not the faultof God; itis the fault 
of man. May we oot know that in that very 
power God has given to his children here, in 
that power of rising bigher, there is involved 
—and necessarily involved—tbe power of 
falling lower. 

“Our Father!” ‘Our Father!’ Whose? Not 
my Father—that is not the prayer. ‘Our 
Father’—not the father of any sect, of anv 
class, but the Father of all men. The AIll- 
Father, the equal Father, tbe loving Father. 
He it is we ask to bring the kingdom. Aye, 
we ask it with our lips! We call kim ‘Our 
Father,” the all, the universal Father, when 
we kneel dowu to pray to Him. But that he 
is the All-Father—that he is all men’s Father 
—we deny by our institutions. The All-Father 
who made the world, the All-Father who 
created man in His image, and put bim upon 
the earth to draw his subsistence from its 
bosom; to find in the earth all the materials 
that satisfy his wants, waiting oaly to be 
worked up by his labor. It He is the All- 
Fatber then are not all human beings, all 
children of the Creator, equally entitled to 
the use of His bounty. And yet, our laws 
say that this (rod's earth is not here for the 
use of all His children, but only for the use of 
a privileged few! There isa little dialogue 
published in the United States, west, some 
time ago. Possibly you may have seen it. It 
is between a boy and his father, when visit- 
ing a brick yard. The boy looks at the men 
making bricks, and he asks who those dirty 
men are, why they are making up the clay, 
and what they are doing it for? He learns, 
and then he asks about the owner of the 
brick yard. ‘He does not make any bricks; 
he gets his income fro n letting the other men 
make bricks.” And then he asks about what 
title there is to the bricks, and is told that it 
co.nes from the men having made them. Then 
he wants to know how the man who owns the 
brick yard gets his titie—whether he made 
the yard? ‘‘No, he did not make it,” the 
father replies, “God made it.” The boy asks, 
“Did God make it for him?’ Whereat his 
father tells him that he must not ask ques- 
tions such as that—but that anyhow it is all 
right, and itis all in accordance with God's 
law. Then the boy, who of course was a 
Sunday school boy, and had been to church, 
goes off mumbling to himself that “God so 
luved the world that He gave His only be- 
gotten Sun to die for atl men; but that He so 
loved the owner of this brick yard that he 
gave him not only his only-begotten Son but 
the brick yard too.” 

This has a blasphemous sound. But I do 
not reter to it lightly. Ido not like to speak 
lightly of sacred subjects, but it is as well 
sumetimes that we should be fairly shocked 
into thinking. Think of what Christianity 
teaches us; think of the life and death of Him 
who came to die for men! Think of His teach- 
ings, that we are all the equal children of an 
almigbty Father, who is au respecter of per- 
sous, and then think of this legalized injustice 
—this denial of che most important, most fun- 
damental rights of the children of God, which 
sume men—the very meu who teach Chris- 
tianity—uphold; nay, which they blasphe- 
tnuusly assert is the design and the intent of 
the Creator himself. Ketter to me, higher to 
me, is the atheist, who says there is no God, 
than the professed Christian, who, prating of 
the goudness and the Fatherhood of God, 
tells us in words as some do, or tells us indi- 
rectly as others do, that millions and millions 
of huinan creatures—{at this point a child was 
heard crying)--don’t take the little thing out 
—that millions and miilions of human beings 
like that little babv, are being brought into 
the world daily by the creative Hat, and nao 
place in this world provided for them. Aye! 
tell us that by the laws of God, the poor are 
created in urder that the rich may have the 
unctious satisfaction of dealing out charity to 
them—tell us that a state of things like that 
which exists in this city of Glasgow, as in 

















other great cities on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic, Where little children aredying every day, 
dying by hundreds of thousands, beeause, 
having come into this world-—these children 
of Gud, with His flat, by His decree—they 
find that there is not: space on the earth suffl- 
cient for them to live; and, driven outof the 
world because they cannot get room enough, 
cannot get alr enough, cannot vet sustenance 
enough. [believe in uo such god. If I did, 
though Lb might bend before him in fear, £ 
would hate him in my heart. Not room 
enough for little cbildren bere! Look around 
any couutry in the civilized world; is there 
hut room enough and to spauref Not food 
enough? Look ut the unemployed labor, look 
at the idle acres, look through every country 
aod see natural opportunities going to waste. 
Aye! that Christianity that puts on the Cre- 
ator the evil, the injustice, the suffering, the 
degradation, that are due to man’s injustice, 
is worse, fur worse than atheism. That is 
the blasphemy, and if there bea sin against 
the Holy Ghost, that is the unpardonable sin. 

Why consider—‘‘Give us this day our daily 
bread.” I stopped in a hotel last week—a 
bydropathic ecstablishment. A bhuadred or 
more guests sat duwn to table together. Be- 
fore they ate anything, «a man stuod up, and, 
thanking God, asked Him to make us all 
grateful for His bounty. So at every meal- 
time such an ackuowledgement is made of 
well filled boards. What do they mean by it! 
Is it mockery, or what? 

If Adam, when he got out of Eden, had sat 
down aud commenced to pray, be mizht have 
prayed till this time without getting any thing 
to eat unless he went to work for it. Yet 
food is God’s bounty. He does not bring the 
meat all cooked, vegetables all prepared, nor 
lay the plates, nor spread the cloth. What 
He gives are the opportunities of producing 
these things—of bringing them fourth hy labor. 
His mandate is—itis written in the holy word, 
ibis graven in every fact im ouature—that by 
labor we shall bring fourth these things. Na- 
ture gives tu lubur and to nothing else. What 
God gives are the natural elements that are 
indispensable to labour. He gives them, not to 
one, not to some, not to one generation, but 
tu all. They are His gifts, His bounty, tu the 
whole human race. And yet in all our civil- 
ised countries what do we seef That a few 
tInen have appropriated these buunties, claim- 
ing them as theirs alone, while the preat ma- 
jerity bave no legal right tu apply their labor 
tu the reservoirs of pature und draw trom 
the Creator’s bounty. And thus it comes that 
all over the civilized world that class that is 
called: peculiarly the ‘“dauboring class” is the 
puor class, and that meu who do po labor, 
who pride themselves on uever having dune 
honest lubor and on being descended from 
fathers and grandfathers who never did a 
stroke of honest labor in their lives, revel ip 
a superabundance of all the things that labor 
brings forth. (Here Mr. George told in brief 
Abner Thomas’s story of a dream as published 
in THE STANDARD susne time agro.—Eb. 
STANDARD. } 

Really, if you come to think of it, itis im- 
possible to imagine heaven treated as we 
treat this earth, without seeing that, no mat- 
ter how salubrious were its air, bo mutter 
how bright the hyht that filled it, no mattor 
how mavonificent its vevetuble growth, there 
would be poverty, and suffering, and a di- 
vision of classes in heaven itself if heaven 
were parceled out as we have parceled out 
the earth, And, conversely, if men in this 
life were to act towards each other as we 
must suppose the inhabitants of heaven to do, 
would not thisearth be avery heaven! “Thy 
kingdom come.” No one ean think of the 
kingdom for which the prayer asks without 
feeling that it musty be akingdam of justice 
and equality—not necessarily of equality io 
condition, but of equality in) opportunity. 
And no one can think of it without seeing 
thata very kingdom of Ceod might be brought 
on this earth if men would but seck tuo do 
justice—if nen would but acknowledye the 
essential principle of Christianity, that of 
doing to others as we would have others do 
to us, and of recognizing that we ure all bere 
equally the children of the one Yather, 
equally entitled to share His bounty, equally 
entitied to live our lives and develop our 
faculties, and to apoly our labor tothe raw 
material that He bas provided. Aye! and 
when a man sees thut, then there arises thag 
hope of the coming of the kingdom that car- 
ried the gospel through the streets of Kume, 
that carried it into Pagen lunds, that made 






































it, against the most ferocious persecution, 
the dominant religion of the world. Marly 
Christianity did not mean, in its prayer for 
the coming of Christ's, kingdom, a kingdom 
in heaven, but oa kingdom on earth If 
Christ had siinply. preached of the other 
world, the high priests and the pbarisees 
would not have persecuted Him, the Ronan 
soldiery would not have nailed [is hands to 
the cross, Why was Christianity persecuted! 
Why were tts first professors thrown to wild 
beasts, burned to light a tyrant’s gardens, 
hounded, tortured, put to death by all the 
cruel devices that a devilish ingenuity could 
suggest? Not that it was a new religion, re- 
ferring only to the future, Rome was toler- 
ant of ‘all religious.. It was the boast of 
Rome that all gods were sheltered in her 
Pantheon; it was the boast of _ Rome 
that she made uo interference with the 
religions of peoples she couquered. What 
was persecuted was a great movement 
for social reform—the Gospel of Jus- 
tice—heard by common fisherman with 
gladness, carried by laborers and slaves into 
the Imperial City. The Christian revelation 
yas the doctrine of human equality, of the 
fatherhood of God, of the brotherhood of 
man. It struck at the very bagis of that mnon- 
strous tyranay that oppressed the civilized 
world, it struck at the fetters of the captive, 
at the bonds of the slave; at that monstrous 
injustice which allowed a class to revel on 
the proceeds of labor, while those who did 
the labor fared scantily. That is the reason 
why eurly Christianity was persecuted. And 
when they could no longer hold it down, thea 
the privileged classes adopted and perverted 
the new faith, and it became, in outward tri- 
umph, not the pure Christianity of the early 
days, but a Christianity that, to a very great 
extent, was the servitor of the privileged 
classes. And, instead of preaching the essen- 
tial fatherhood of God, the essential brother- 
hood of man, its bigh priests engrafted on 
the pure truths of the Gospel the blasphem- 
ous doctrine that the All-Fatber is a respecter 
of persons, and that by His will aud on His 
mundate is founded that monstrous injustice 
which condemns the great tnass of humanity 
to unrequited, hard toil. 

Nothing is clearer than that if we are all 
childreo of the universal Father, we are en- 
titled to the use of His bounty. No one dure 
deny that proposition. But the men who set 
their faces against its carrying out say, vir- 
tually :-—Oh, yes! that is true, but it is 
impracticable to carry itinto effect.” Just 
think of what this means: This is God's 
world, and yet such men say that it is a 
world in which God’s justice, Gods will, 
cannot be carried into effect. What a mon- 
strous absurdity, what a monstrous blas- 
phemy! If the loving God does reign, if His 
laws are the laws not merely of the physical 
but of the moral universe, then there is a way 
of carrying His will into effect, then there 
must bea way of doing equal justice to all 
His creatures. 

And so there is. The men who deny that 
there is any practical way of carrying into 
effect the perception that all human beings 
are actually children of the Creator, shut 
their eyes to the plain and obvious way. It 
is of course impossible in w civilization like 
this of ours to divide land up into equal 
pieces. Such au system might have done ina 
primitive state of society. Along a people 
such as that for whom the Mosaic code was 


framed. It would uot do in this state of so- 
ciety. We have progressed in civilization 


beyond such rude devices, but we have uot, 
nor cun we, progress beyond Goud’s provi- 
dence. There is a way of securing the . qual 
rights of all, uot by dividing land up inte 
equal pieces, but by taking for the use of all 
that value whieh attaches to land, not as the 
result of individual labor upon it, but as the 
result of the increase oF population, and the 
improvement of society. du that way every- 
one would be equally interested in the land 
of his native country. If he used a more 
valuable piece than his ueighbor he would 
pay a heavier tax. If he made no direct tse 
of any lund he would still be an equal sharer 
in the revenue. Here is the simple way. 
Ave! and it isa way that impresses the man 
who really sees its veauty with a more vivid 
idea of the beneticence of the providence of 
the All-Father it seems to me than anything 
else. One cunnot look, it seems to me, 
through nature; whether he look at the stars 
through a telescope, or have the microscope 
reveal to him those worlds that we find in 
drops of water, whether we consider the 
human frame, the adjustments of the anhnal 
kingdom, or of any departinent of physical 
Muture, he must see that there has beena 
contriver and adjuster, that there has been 
anintent. So strony is that feeling, su natu- 
ral is it to our minds, that even men who 
deny the creative intelligence are forced, in 
spite of themselves, to talk of intent. The 
claws of one animal were intended, we say, 


to climb with, the fins of another to propel 
it through the water. Yet, while in looking 
throuch the laws of physical nature, we find 
intellixenee we do not so clearly find beneti- 
cence. Butin.the great social fact that us 
population increases, and improvements are 
made, aud tiem progress in civilization, the 
one thing that rises everywhere in value is 
land, We may see aw proof of the beneficence 
of the Creator. Why consider what it means! 
It meaus that the social laws are adapted to 
progressive man! Inarude state of society 
Where there is uo need for common expendi- 
ture, Chere is uo value attaching tofand, The 
only value which attuches there is to things 
produced by labor. But es civilization goes 
on, us a division of labor takes place, as men 
come intu centers, so do the common wants 
increase and so does the necessity for public 
revenue arise. Aud so in that value which 
attaches to land, not by reason of anything 
which the iudividual does, but by reason of 
the growth of the cominunity, is a provision 
intended—we may safely say intended—to 
meet that social want. Just as society grows 
so do the common needs grow, and so grows 
this value attaching to Jand—the provided 
fund from which they can be supplied. Here 
is a viulue that muy be taken without impair- 
ing the right of property, without taking uny- 
thing from the producer, without lessening 
the natural rewards of industry and thrift, 
Nay, here is a value that must be tuken if we 
would prevent the most monstrous of all mo- 
nopolies. What does all thismean? It means 
that in the creative plan, the natural advance 
in civilization is an udvance toa greater and 
greater equality instead of to a more and 
more monstrous inequality. 

“Thy Kingdom come! It may be that we 
shall never see it. But tothe man who rea- 
lizes that it may come, to the man who rea- 
lizes that it is given to bim to werk for the 
comiug of God’s kingdom on earth, there is 
for him, though he never muy see it, an ex- 
ceedingly great rewurd—the reward of feel- 
ing that he, little and insi¢niticant though he 
muy be, is doing something to help the com- 
ing of that kingdom, doing something on the 
side of that good power that shows all 
through the universe, doing something to tear 
this world from the devil’s grasp, and make 
it the kingdum of righteousness. Aye, and 
though it should never come, yet those who 
struggle for it know in the depths of their 
hearts that it must exist somewhere—they 
know that sounewhere, some time, those who 
strive their best fur the coming of the kiug- 
dom, will be weleomed into the kingdom, and 
that to them, even to thein, sometime, some- 
where the King shall say—‘‘Well done, thou 
cood and faithful servant, enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord.” 








“The Fight ofthe Ages is On.’ 
Clinton, Ind, Argus. 


The luternational land and labor confer- 


ence is being held at Paris, France, this 
week. Henry George represents America. 


William Saunders of London represents Eng- 
Jand and Herr Flurscheiin Gerinany. To the 
ignorant und unthinking person, Who is sat- 
istied with things us they are, this meeting 
means nothing and will be dismissed without 
a thouvht. But to those who believe in the 
equal rights of all meo to the free use of the 
eurth, it simply meaus the initiatory step to- 
werd an alliance of the working people, of 
the leading races in Christian civilization, for 
the purpose of breaking up and abolishing 
the aged system of private property in the 
vehief element of all life. Already may be 
beard through almost all Kurope the sounds 
of breaking day. The single tax leaven is at 
work, What can be grauder, or mure sub- 
hime than the union of the workers of these 
eur great nations--Germuany, Franve, Eng- 
lund and Americu—in a world-wide strucyle 
to abolish industrial slavery. At last the 
tight of the ages is on, peaceable now, and 
let us hope it may be a blocdiess one through- 
out. 


The ldea in Marching On, 
St. Paul Globe, 

Among the numerous international gather- 
ine sat Paris, during the exposition, of people 
With ideas or interests, one Was held the past 
few dave ofthe land reformers of the school 
of Heury George and European visionaries 
witu George us the central figure. <All the 
phases of land reform prevalent with so- 
cialists and other rabid people were repre- 
sented, but George compelled acquiescence 
ju bis single tax scheme. That is evidently 
the popular, controlling idea in the minds of 
those who would break loose fron: precedents 
and inaugurate radical changes, George haus 
swept over Great Britain with bis economic 
budget, and will probubly go to Australia, 
Where the disposition is said to be the most 
marked to adupt his views i their legislation, 
In both Dakotas there is an organization 
being effected on this line, and in the North, 
Which bas a constitution to frame, there will 
be vigorous efforts to inpress the convention 
with convietions of this uature, The George 
idea is moving on evidentiy, 


Nine Theusand of Them Are Now Subalats 
jug on Charity. 
dndlanapolls Sentinel, 

“Give us Warrison and pratection” shouted 
the Cluy county miners who came to see Ben- 
jamin last July. Well, they have got Harri- 
son and protection, And still they dows 
seen to be happy. 
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NOTES FROM THE BRITISH CAMPAIGN. 


The Pall Mall Gazette of May 30 announces 
that it has been “informed by Mr. Samuel 
Smith, M. P., that the discussion between bim 
and Mr, Henry George announced for the 4th 
prox. at the National Liberal club will not 
come olf, as Mr. Smith has another enguye- 
ment on that date. Mr. George will, bow- 
ever, jecture at the club on Tuesday on the 
‘One Tax,”? 

Says the Berkshire Chronicle: "The social- 
ists regard Mr. George as a person who is en- 
gaged in political quackery, and is not even 
good at that. Mr. George thinks that the 
land belongs tothe people. The socialists be- 
lieve that all property belongs to the people. 
Mr. Georee seeks to regenerate the world by 
a huge ground rent. The socinlists believe 
that the great enemies of society are the 
capitalists, and one reason for the quarrel 
with Mr. George is because consistently with 
his scheme men may become the owners of 
prodigious wealth.” 

In a brief account of the single tax meet- 
ing in Holborn town hall in connection with 
the annual conference of the English land 
restoration league, Reyuolds’ Weekly states 
that after Mr. Goorge had finished his ad- 
dress and resumed bis seat ‘a meniber of the 
Social democratic federation rose, amidst a 
tempest of cheers and groans, and asked Mr. 
George whether it was pot a fact that he bad 
tailed to respond to a challenge to debute 
given by Mr. H. M. Hyndman. ‘No,’ was the 
reply; he would meet anyone deputied by the 
Social democratic federation to publicly dis- 
cuss With him the single tax question. He 
had found, on returning from the country, 
that nothing had’ been done about the pro- 
posed debate; but he would refer all matters 
of that kind to Mr. W. Saunders, who would 
actfor him.” Greatconfusion ensued and the 
aucience ended. 

Henry George's letters from Great Britain, 
published in THE STANDARD, are being fre- 
quently quoted by the Evglish and Scottish 
press. 


“Mr. Henry George,” says the Darwin 
News, “has been explaining and enforcing 
his views ata meeting in Manchester held 
under the auspices of the Financial reform 
associatiou. The resolution which Mr. George 
supported urged the abolition of the duties 
upon tea, coffee, cocoa, dried fruits and gold 
and silver plate, and the substitution of a 
tax upon iand values, levied whether the 
land ba put to use or not. It has been the 
custom on the part of many to treat Mr. 
George’s teaching upon social political ques- 
tions with great contempt. Now, however, 
it is seen that there is much more to be said 
in support of Mr. George’s theory than has 
hitherto been imagined. There ought to be 
no tax upon wealth, or at least upon the in- 
dustries that produce wealth, but the burdens 
ought chiefly to fall upon the land. The peo- 
ple are not prepared to uccept Mr. George's 
doctrines at present, but there can be little 
doubt that in the next readjustment in the 
incidence of taxation there will e some- 
thing done to remove a part of the burden 
that now rests upon the trade and commerce 
of the country.” 

Commenting on a recent speech delivered 
by Lord Salisbury before the knights and 
dames of the Primrose league, Reynolds's 
weekly quotes a paragraph with the follow- 
ing expansion of its sentiment: “Of the alli- 
unce between the liberals and the Irish 
nationalists be says it is madeup of ‘national 
sentiment’ and ‘agrarian feeling’—‘which is a 
union of feelings that, though unreasonable, 
are in themselves noble, with feelings which 
ure not unreasonable, but which are in them- 
selves base.’ And he clinches the argument 
by saying: ‘I could find you an agrarian 
feeling in any street in London.’ The note- 
worthy point, however, is that while the un- 
reasonable feelings are noble, the not unrea- 
sonable—i.e., the reasonable or avrariun— 
feelings are base. ‘The landless, disinherited 
wretch sighs for a foothold of God's earth, 
Which this Salsbury and his gang have 
monopolized, and the monopolizers tell him be 
is base fur so doing. Surely in all good con- 
science those whu have wickedly and felon- 
iously seized on what the Almighty has given 
in equal usufruct to every generation that is 
born into the world are the base. If his lord- 
ship oas followed ia the vewspaper reports 
our friend Heary George's progress through 
the provinces, he will get his mind clarified 
on the question of who is base—the landless 
or the lundlord. If he could but see himself 
in the mirror of Mr, George’s land restoration 
meetings—i.e., see himself as the majority of 
his uuprivileged countrymen see him and his 
class—be would peradventure conclude that 
‘the not unreasonable feelings’ are also ‘the 
noble,’” 

We frecly confess that the more we study 
Mr. George's single tax system the more we 
like it, und the more assured we are that its 
reduction from theory tu practice would con- 
fer upon mankind all the benefits claimed for 
it Why should that which is not the creation 
of any individual or class of individuals, and 
to which all have an equal right, be muonop- 
vlized for the benetit of either individual or 
or class? ‘That is a question that will require 
a deal of consideration before u satisfactory 
answer jushiying the monopoly will be forth- 
coming. It would, we think, be as easy to 
justify an attempt to monopolize, if such a 
thing were possible, the uir we breathe, and 
only retail it out in stinted quantities and at 
a high price.—[Pudsey District Advertiser. 

_ The London Democrat for June speaks in 
jubilant terms of the success of the single tax 
campaign, ‘At every place where Mr, 
George has visited his meetings have beey 
but the beginning of bis work, The reports 
in the local papers bave enabled bim to reach 
many thousands who did not uttend the 
meetings. The editoriul comments thereon 
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have helped to keep up the interest, aud have 
often given local friends an opportunity of 
starting a discussion in the correspundence 
columns. Those who were present at the 
meetings bave carried the 
their clubs and workshops. In many places 
the single tax men are organizing with a view 
to united action and mutual support. All 
this is especially true of what Mr, MeGheo, of 
Glasgow calls Mr. George’s triumpbant march 
across Scotland.” 





In presenting Captain Murrell with the gold 
watch in behalf of the Keystone watch com- 
pany the Manchester Courier says: 

“Mr. H. George passed from eulogies of 
Captain Murrell to a condemnation of the 
trade policy of the United States. He could 
not but regret, he said, that an American cap- 
tuin had no chance whatever of winuiny the 
recognitions given to Captain Murrell, When 
the passengers and crew of the Danmark 
were wlmnost given up for lost there was just 
one ray of hupe, that they might have been 
picked up by a passing vessel. The passing 
vessel might, be Russian, French, Prussian, or, 
still more likely, English, but no one dreamed 
that it would be American, The United States 
bave pursued a fiscal policy Which have taxed 
American vessels off the seas. There is a 
very real, if slightly exaggerated, truth in 
what Mr. Henry George says. The failure of 
the states to compete with.us in the ocean car- 
ringe of goods is certainly due first of all to 
their system? of protection. This is one but 
not the only direction iu which we have gained 
something from the obstinacy with which 
the states cling to protection, for we may be 
quite certain that a people so energetic and 
so skilful in mechanics would be strong rivals 
on the ocean if they occupied anything like a 
competitive level with us,” 


A Chance for a Good Debate in Boston, 7% 

Ex-Judge F. O. Willey of Wisconsin volun- 
teers to accept the challenge, which the 
Boston Home Market club recently declined, 
to speak for protection in a debate with a 
representative of the Massachusetts tariff re- 
form league. The following letter to the 
Boston Globe explains his proposition: 

Bosron, Mass., June 10, 188%, 

To the Editor of the Boston Globe: 

From a statement feund in a recent num- 
ber of the Globe it appears that the Boston 
typographical union desires debate regard- 
ing the relation of tabor tothe tariff. T'he 
Globe says: 

“To make the debate more simple and to 
get back to first principles the union has 
elimipvated all middle ground and put the 
question in the extreme form, ‘Hivh tariff or 
no tariff; whieh will make wages hivher?” 

“That makes a clean-cut question of fact. 
Is a tariff a benetit to labor or not! Yf itis, 
then it ought to be continued, whether the 
revepue is thereby made excessive or not. If 
it is not, then it should be redueed aus much as 
the necessities of the revenue will permit, or 
abolished altogether if a better means of rais- 
ing the revenue can be devised.” 

I regard this as a clear and pointed state- 
ment of the leading issue in American politics 
wt the present time. 

I will acceptthe challenge to discuss that 
issue With any man whom the Globe will en- 
dorse asa fair exponent of the free trade 
theory. Very respectfully, 

F. O. WILLEY. 


Want Henry George in California. 

SaCRAMENTO, Cal., June 9.—The single tax 
is daily gaining favor in Sacramento and 
viciuity; mea who scouted the thing us a 
‘Henry George chestnut,” have nothing to 
say since Harrisou’s inaugural; but if asked 
why work is getting slack and waves are 
being reduced, will stoutly deny that  pro- 
tection” has anything to do with it. 

There bave been saveral sinele tax lectures 
bere of late, and they awakened sume discus- 
sion. What is really needed ou this coast is 
the presence of Henry Georve. A week or 
ten days devoted to the cause here would 
form «a nucleus for a vigorous free trade 
party. Thousands would go to hear him that 
would pay no attention to others, 

Again, San Francisco being the old home of 
Mr. George the people on this coust take a 
natural pride in his popularity, and this of 
itsel€ would insure success. Therefore, I will 
head the list in calling for Mr. George to visit 
this coust sometime in the near future. Who 
seconds the motion / HM. Burxerr. 





Fallen inthe Ranks. 

Buack Diamonn, C. C. Co., Cal., June .— 
Editor StanpDArD:—It is my painful duty to 
inform you of the death of my father. Amos 
Bailey died at Pacheco, Contra Costa county, 
Cal., on the 15tn of March last, at which time 
he closed a long and laborious life. Mr. 
Bailey was born at Havre de Grace, Md., 
June 11, 1802. He was an earnest anti- 
slavery advocate. He was the first duly 
elected surveyor of Cook county, Lils., and 
his maps of Chicago are now invaluable and 
being sought after far and wide. Sinee the 
advent of Progress and Poverty” Mr. Bailey 


has been an untiring agitator for this new. 


route which, as he put it, will one day estab- 
lish the rights of humanity. 
JEFF. A. BAILEY, 


Now, Somebody Advocate Compensating 
the Railroad Compuny for the Lunds 
They Will Lone. 

Dispigeh to New York Vorhd, 

Austin, Tex.—Judge Key of the district 
court has rendered his decision in favor of 
the state in the case of the State vs, the 
Southern Pacific railroad company to recover 
one-hall of the lands acquired by the come: 
pany by virtue of state cortilicates issued 
since 1876, This decision, if sustained by the 
supreme court, will unsettle the titles of 
15,000,000 acres of land und cause endless 
litigation, 


discussion into. 
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KARL MARX AND HENRY GEORGE. 


Ca a an Seen 


‘Mr, Cuninghamoe Graham, M. PP. Thinks 


They Have Nothing in Common—Letters 
from Henry George and &. HM. Burrougiis. 
Henry George forwards for publication in 
THE STANDARD the following correspondence, 
which recently appeared in the London Star: 
LETTER FROM R. B, CUNINGHAME GRAHAM, M. P. 

To the Editor of the Star—Sir: You so 
often allow both sides to be heard that I 
trust this time you will not depart from your 
usunl custom. 

In a leader note to-day, in reference to the 
Marxists and possibilists in Paris, you con- 
demn the Marxists right away. Now, I am 
not qualified to enter into the merits of the 
case; but it appears to me that there is a 
good deal to say ou both sides. 

In the end of the paragraph you say it was 
absurd of the sccialists to distrub Henry 
George’s meeting. It is absurd to disturb 
any mecting. 

If, however, you think that socialists and 
Georgeites have anything in common, or that 
those who hold the opinions of Karl Marx 
are in accord with Mr. Henry George, you 
fall into a great and grievous error. I do 
not assume to speak for anyone but myself; 
but as a follower of Marx I distinctly state 
that the theories of Mr. George would, in 
miny opinion, conduce toa state of affairs in 
which the capitalist would bave a stronger 
hold over the poor than at present. 

It is competition that has to be fought, and 
Mr. George, as far us I can see, does not pro- 
pose to fight it. Yours, ete., 

R. B. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM. 

May U4. ; 

LETTER FROM HENRY GEORGE. 

To the Editor of the Star: In this evening's 
Stur Mr. R. B. Cuninghame Graham, M. P., 
points out the error of thinking “that those 
who hold the opinions of Karl Marx are in 
accord with Mr. Henry George,” and says: 

‘It is competition that has to be fought,and 
Mr. George, as far as I can see, does not pro- 
pose to fight it.” 

Mr. Graham is right. Ido not propose to 
fight competition, but to tight all special 
privileges, monopolies, aud imposts that pre- 
vent or bumper competition, 

If Mr. Graham and the socialists are en- 
paved in fighting competition they have com- 


"pany, for from Russian absolutists to Amer- 


ican protectionists and land grabbers, that is 
what the classes, as distinguished from the 
masses, are everywhere doing. 

And if Mr. Grabam will endeavor briefly to 
state how be would end competition, 1 think 
he will see that when competition shall have 
ended freedom will be ended. 

The evils to which Mr. Graham is keenly 
alive~—unemployed labor and low wages, the 
unnatural toil of women and_ children, the 
existence of widespread and bitter want in 
the midst of what seems like a very excess of 
productive power—do not come from too 
inuch freedom, but from too much restriction. 
They are not to be cured by imposing more 
restrictions, but by abolishing restrictions. 
And the most fundamental and important of 
all these restrictious is that which restricts to 
some of its tenants all right to use the planet. 
Abolish this, secure agaiu the equal right to 
the use of the earth, and competition will be- 
come co-operation. HENRY GEORGE. 

May 25. 


A FRENCH PAPER’S VIEW. 


A long article devoted to Henry George, 
his mission and the Paris single tax confer- 
ence, appeared in the Journal le Matin, June 
5. We berewith print extracts which, for 
their inconeruity and errors, will afford amuse- 
meut toa the readers of THE STANDARD: 


On the 10th instant, at o'clock in the even- 
ing there will be held in the Hotel Conti- 
wential the first meeting of an agrarian con- 
gress, presided over by Mr. Henry George, 
the emninent author of “Progress and Pov- 
erty,” aud the leader of land socialism (so- 
cialism agraire) in England und the United 
States. 

The order of the day will be the “national 
zation of the soil,” and as there will attend 
delegates from Euglaod, America, Belgium, 
Germany and Holland, we deemn it proper to 
post our readers in regard to this land move- 
ment, which, politically, we should say, has 
nothing in common with the revolutionary 
socialists of those countries, 

Nevertheless we tind amongst the members 
of uw culmmittee to receive the celebrated 
American agitator in Paris the names of some 
of our deputies, Municipal councilmen and 
writers on social tupics, as for instunce MM. 
Busly, Boyer, Camelinat, Ferroul, Planteau, 
Dauinas, Louguet, Cipriani and Benoit Maloun; 
politicians of the radical party like MM, Chas- 
suing, Millerand and Beauquier; and of 


fubhors and scientists men like Letourneau, 


Abel Hovelacque, Elie Reclus, Doctor Reg- 
nard, Avdant, Toubeau, Kagene Perron and 
others, 

Henry George, who will to-morrow morn- 
ing arrive in] Paris, comes from EBogiand, 
Where he his spent the last two months on a 
lecturing tour. 

He was born about tifty years ago in Philadel- 
phia, wud aot im San Francisey, as sume of his 
biographers have it. He may be truly called 
woson of his works, for the Iman who new 
leads a party in the United States of over a 
million adherents has begun life very mod- 
estly indeed, At the age of Ufteen he was a 


THE 


cabin boy on board ship. Then he became a 
printer, finally u journalist and politician as 
well as a writer on social economy. 

In 1869 he published in San Francisco the 
Post and later the State, in which he formu- 
lated his doctrine in regard to the national- 
ization of the soil. In 1872 his fellow citizens 
sent him as a delegate to the Baltimore con- 
vention. In 1874 be published a pamphilet, 
“Our Land aud Land Policy,” in which he 
addresses principally the Irish agitators (Mr. 
George himself is of Irish origin), and urges 
them to declare openly in favor of laud na- 
tionalization. This pamphlet did not make any 
great stir in spite of its appealing to Atmeri- 
can workingmen just as much as to Mughsh 
ones. 

At lust, in 1879, there appeared his book 
“Progress aud Poverty.” 

We know the remarkable success of this 
book. Translated into cleven different lan- 
guages with a*inillion copies, it has in Amer- 
ica reached the fabulous number of one hun- 
dred editions. Never had a book op sucial 
topics a similar success. Over night, as it 
were, the unknown man had become illus- 
trious. The isolated polemist had! ecome the 
leader of a party which, in the recent presi- 
dential contest, did not hesitate to enter the 
lists with Henry George as its candidate (1) 

The “Labor party,” founded ond headed by 
Henry George, owns THE STANDARD as its 
organ, 

Henry George does not advocate the re- 
demption of the ground. “No indemnity,” 
says he, ‘is due to those who have taken ad- 
vantage of an iniquitous monopoly.” Nor 
will be transfer the soil to the state. He 
leaves it in the handsof present owners, who, 
in turn, may, us heretofore, dispose of it to 
others. 

“We might,” he goes on, “leave them the 
shell as long as we take the kernel. It is no 
use contiscating the ground; itis only neces- 
sary to confiscate the rent (rental value). 
Aud how?) By unifying all taxes, and, simply 
changing our system, leaving no other taxes 
than the single one upoa landed property.” 

In this way—the American agitator adds— 
the state will become the universal landlord 
without that name and without assuming any 
new function. Apparently thinys remain as 
they ure. No land owner will be dispossessed, 
por will anybody be restrained either, in the 
number of acres he may own. The earth, no 
matter in which kind of a division or under 
what sort of name it be owned, will, in truth, 
be common property, and every member of 
the community will share in the advantages 
accruing from it. 

In Englandat the bead of the land move- 
ment are Mr. Alfred Wallace the famous 
scientist, who, parallel with Darwin, pursued 
the study of the origin of species, and Mr. 
Wom. Saunders, formerly member of the house 
of commons. Mr. Saunders differs from Mr. 
Wallace, who favors compensation to laud- 
owners, Whilst Mr. Saunders adheres strictly 
to the plan Jaid down by Mr. George in 
his famous book, wnd lately explained by this 
genticmanin aseries of meetings in Plymouth, 
Birmingham, Glasgow, Liverpool,  Edinu- 
burgh, Leeds, Oxford, Cambridge and other 
places. Mr. Wallace, on the other hand, is 
president of the Irish land restoration so- 
ciety, a society mainly fostered by Michacl 
Davitt, and supported by the most active 
element of the iand leacuers. 

Strange to notice, though it is a fact, that, 
while in America and in England the avrarian 
movement is purely democratic, it prevails 
rather among the middle classes (bourvevis) 
and the moderate parties in Gerinany, Bel- 
giuin, Holland and even in France. 

We bave said just now even in France. 
But, however few adherents Mr. George may 
have in our country, let us enumerate here 
amour them M. Ardant, author of ‘Le Ques- 
tion Agraire” (the land question), a remiurk- 
able work, published two years avo and writ- 
ten jointiv with that famous Catholic writer 
M. Rudolph Meyer; further, M. Toubeau, 
author of noteworthy essays published in M. 
Liffre’s Philosophie Positive, in the Nouvelle 
Revue and inthe Revue Socialiste. Likewise 
M. Elie Reclus, the learned author of LL’ 
Homme Primitif (primary man) Lastly M. 
Eugene Simon, who but lately and with so 
tmnuch success published bis widely known 
book, ‘‘The Chinese City—le cite Chinoise.” 

Properly speaking, these writers are not 
exactly of Mr. George’s school, aad also ditfer 
among themselves ig pots wol appreciated 
by the uninitiated. 

Thus, for instance, as to the single tax, Mr. 
Gevrge declares for a tax on value, while 
Messrs. Saunders, Reclus, Toubeau and oth- 
ers favor a metrical (area) tix. 





The Merriewold Park Company. 

The shareholders of the Merriewold park 
corporation held a meeting in the small ball 
of Cooper Union on Friday evening June 
14, to consider the report of the comunittee 
ou organization, The report was to the 
effect that incorporation proceedings had 
been taken. A motion to recommit with in- 
structions, which raised the question whether 
the project should bea phuse of the single 
tux mouvement or a business enterprise, 
was lost, it being decided te continue the 
plan ou aw business basis as it bad bevun, 
The trustees of the corporation are 
William McCabe, William TI. Croasdule, 
Miller A. Smith, Read Gordon, Benjamin 
Dobliv, Williamm . Willianis, Wallis H, 
Faulhaber, William 8. Seott and Wilmot 
M. Vail, 


Protecting’ Carucygio’s Warkmen, 
Dispatch to New York World, 

PiTTSBEKRG, Pa, Jaue 10—The matter of 
the scale at Carnegie’s Homestead mills came 
before the Amuleamated convention to-day, 
wnd tow man the delegates were opposed to 
it, preferring ta contest rather than concede 
w particle of the firms request, dt was re- 
solved to call out all the union men in the 
employ of the Carnegie tirms if they insist on 
the Homestead men siguing the scale. 
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THE PARIS SINGLE TAX CONFERENCE. 
A Complete Suceess—A Large Attendance of 

Melerntes ut the Continental Hotel—V, 

Longuee Ebected Chairman ibenury George 

Received duch Honor and VMueh Songit, 

After by the Freneh Papers—-He Makes 
an Powerful Lmpression ou the Cone 
tinental Delegutes—RPhe Standard of the 

Single Tan Raised in’ Fronee—-state So- 

ciulism Shows fits Head Butts: Sumanare 

ily Suppressed, 
New York Sun, dune LL 

Panis, June t.—The Agrarimiu vongress 
opened here to-day. Mr. Saunders was elect- 
ed Atnerieun secretary. Heury Georve made 
an address in whieh he referred to land re- 
form as the starting: point of social reform, 

Mr. George wus unanitnously eleeted hon. 
orury president. M. Longueb was chosen 
chairman and made an address, Ele spoke in 
terms of warm praise of Mr. George. 

New Yovk World, June t. 

Lonnon, June 03,—The Paris correspoudent 
of the ‘Times wppears inclined to make fun of 
the Labor convress in the French capital. In 
his dispateh to-day he says: 

“Henry George bas brought bis eggs to a 
stranve market. He has come to the country 
of peasant proprietorsto advocate the nation- 
alization of land and his congress is being 
held at the chief hotel of Paris ata cost of 
2,000 frances. The [f0 members who are 
sented on Inyurious chairsin the gilded saloon 
evidently do not set the example of renounc- 
ing their landed or other possessions. 

New York World, June 12, 

Paws, June 1!.—It looks now as though the 
International labor congress, in session at the 
Contiuental hotel, is going tu have as bizra 
tussle with the socialists as the first con- 
vention of the labor party had in Syracuse 
two years ago. Many socialists have come 
here with well defined ideas of what they 
want aud fullef determination to light. for 
it, The leading socialist members of the 
German reichstag, including Herren Bebel 
und Liebkuecht, will be bere before the ses- 
sion closes. The German sociml detnocrats 
express creat regret that their Danish con- 
freres adhere to their resulution not to seud 
representatives to the congress, because the 
German sucialists have declared their entire 
approval of the programme of their Danish 
brethren and would have seconded them on 
wll puints if any dispute arose. 

Here Mr. Heury George is the conspicuous 
tivureof the couvention, and his time ts taken 
up nearly all day by French newspaper inter- 
viewers and local lubor leaders. 

M. Charies Longuet, the well-known social- 

ist writer, Who has spent part of his life in 
Kugtand, bas been uuauimeusly elected pres- 
ident of the congress. Just as be tuook the 
chair a litthe uceident occurred, which, ina 
less enlightened meeting, might have been 
regarded as au evil omen. The lights went 
out and the Window shutters having been 
clused for the nivht, the meeting was left for 
sume time im utter durkuess. AM. Longuet 
said that although he and many of bis) free 
friends differed from Abr. George in points of 
detail, he (Lonpuet) was among his most en- 
thusiastic wdimurers, that the laud question 
Was the most important social problem of the 
nineteenth century, wud that Mr. George bad 
dove as much as wnybody towards bringing 
it to the fore. He added more—thav “ Pro- 
yvress and Poverty” was the best book on 
lund reforin ever writtea in the Muglish lan- 
cuage, and that alliough the French weiters 
prided themseives upon them lucidity, ne 
Frenchman bad ever surpassed him in the 
clearness, iucisivenyess, guod sease and orivin- 
ality which had cumpelled the aduiiration 
even of his adversaries. : 
M. Louyuebl alsu yave a weleuine to Mr, 
Firth, the head of the London county council. 
Mr. Irth, in reply, expressed the belief that 
the guoveruments of the two cities Would be: 
cume a united bond, never to be broken, and 
waruuly eulogized Ale. George, Whose vreat 
qualities, he said, must exburtb admiration 
even from thuse who disagreed with him. 

Mr. George said that) ihe end which they 
had in view was that of peuce, justice, emiun- 
cipation of the world and the recognition. 
the rizhts of men and of citizens. He con- 
pratulauted London ou the County council, and 
said thatit Was perlaps the most luportant 
inuvernent of modern tines. 

Turoing to France Mr. George proceeded 
ws follows: “There iso one thine which the 
bWwo republics have in common—-that is, the 
peasun , proprictors, Tt bas been sar tbat 
their existence aus a ecluss would ever be a 
stumbling block to land reform in the two 
countries. Lo have uever believed thiat, be- 
cause Dhave uever believed ino the stupidity 
oftnen or inthe dominance of self-interest, 
The highest force is not self-interest, but 
symputhy. Those who took i Jendimg piurt 
in the laud agitation of Ameren and who 
eave most mouey to the party fund were the 
very people who had nothing to gain from a, 
aud te Whom the world in ils present cond. 
tion Was asort of puradise. Wherever we 
have been tu the farmers of the United States 
we live Wop them aver to our side.” 

Ju conclusion, Mr. George suid that he 
logvkead forward to the day when tans proud- 
est boast would be that he was a citizen of 
the world, instead of as now of anere state. 

M. ‘Voubeau, the Belgian delegate, adhered 
tu the programme of denationalizaution udvo- 
cated by Mr. George, while succeeding speak 
ers bhowed that there was a distinct uylayon- 
ism between the ugyressive doctrine of the 









American and English schools 
Eventually a resolution was passed to the 
elfeet that individual property in land should 
be abolished for the benetit of the majurity. 
Boston Globe, June 9, 

Panis, June &—The papers here are paying 
much attentioe to the arrival of Henry George 
and the conference of single tax advocutes, 
Which is to be held at the Continental hotel 
next Tuesday. 

An influential Freneh committee, includiug 
seven deputies, eight or nine municipal coun- 
cillors and a large number of well-known 
writers on economic subjects will co operate 
in the meeting, Chiefs of the different schools 
of land reformers ef Germany, Holland, 
Switzerland, Belgium and other continental 
countries Will be present, besides representa - 
tives of Great Britain, the United States and 
Australia, . - 

The initiative of the gathering bas been a 
taken by continental tind reformers, and has 
for its object the meeting with Mr. George 
and bis English friends, and effecting such an 
uuderstaundinug as will promote the growth of 
single taux opinions, which are just beginning 
to take root in France, 

The Globe correspondent saw Mr. George, 
and asked him what ground the conference 
would probably take in regard to socialism, 
which is just now a subject of much discus- 
sion, , 

“Socialism,” answered Mr. George, “is such 

an indetinite term over here that it is hard to 
wnswer the question. Men who see the neces- 
sity of social improvement frequently call, 
themselves sociniists, and are eatled socialists. 
As to the true meaning of the term, state so- 
eialists—L found them stronger in) London 
than elsewhere, and not at all strong even in 
London. Socialism in this sense must yield 
to the single tax idea, which assigns an ade- 
quate cause to social injustice and advocates 
a definite and simple remedy. [seek no con- 
troversy Wilh the socialists, but am willing to 
meet them under proper conditions.” 

“Are you going to Australia in October?” 

“f have not decided yet. | have an urgent 
appeal from there, and L probably shall go,” 

New York World, June 16. 

Panis, June 15.—The seeiatists have been 
us Completely routed by the labor conference 
this week as they were at the lubor conven- 
lion al Syracuse two years ago. Henry 
George has won a decided victory, and done 
much to popularize the single tax ideas in 
France, Where heretofore be had bus few 
supporters, Varicus sehools of continental 
nationalizers Were represented at the confer- 
euce, but the dominunt idea of all was clearly 
in favor of a single tax. Mar. George skilfully 
avolded the introduction of the vexed ques- 
tion of natioualization of capital which would 
surely have become a cause of strife and 
divergency of opinion, He manayed to con- 
line Lhe discussion to the single tax doctrine 
wlone. All differences were harmonized to- 
diay by the final resolutions in favor of equal 
rushts im land. 

Mv. George hus been made chuirman of the 

juternational committee. 

The concluding banquet to-night was at- 

tended by inany iuttuentid people, 

Mr. George told the World correspondent 
that he was Well sutisth do us to the results. 

He said that the siovie: taa idea wis firmly 
planted in the continent, and Weuid rapidly 
develop. 
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sunday Evening Meetings in Cleveland. 





Cievelauud, O., June 15,—The Sunday even- 
ys meetings inaugurated some time since by 
this club and held every alternate Sunday, 
have beeu a success, aud although the growth 
is slow, still ibis sure, and prospects are fair 
fur the near future. The meetings are con- 
ducted sumewhat on the line of the auti-pov- 
erLy meetings, aud the speaker of each even- 
lng is wmember of the club. ‘This method of 
“preaching” bas called forth aw yoou deal of 
lutent taleut, and has been productive of pood 
in Lrainiuy speakers. The club has inaupurat- 
ed other hieetings, and it is intended to take 
wudvantape of the pleasant Weather to system- 
wlically and completely propagandize the 
Culmmmunity so farias our time and means will 
permit, The people of this city are very con- 
nervalive, una ibis difficult to make a deep 
Hupression, but there is nevertheless, a good 
dal Gf noiseless work being dupe which in 
Linke Will bear fruit. LM. SIEMON, 





Organized in San Anutoubo. 

San ANTONLO, Texas, June 1—A few single 
tux men here hive orgianiwed fur propaganda 
work under the uame of the Ban Antonio 
siuple tax reform clay bus officers for the 
thine being cousist of G. Marks, tlt Nevada 
street, president and chairman; We J) Morri- 
son, 220 Bit street, treasurer und secretary, 
For the present we shall hold weekly meet: 
ines every Sanday alternoun at 3 p,m, in the 
Narehts of Labor tall, iu the basement 
the Maverick bank, Wei caurnestly entreat 
wll friends af these two great. reforms, vie: 
Lhe single tux and the Austra lian bullot, to 
eo-operate With us aa this movemeut. We 
have already sent fora supply of literature 
from headquarters, and by the time this 
reaches THE STANDARD We hope Lo be actively 
ubwork., bin convinced there are enough 
ofous here to du a gvreat work and we must 
feb ucquamjted with cach other, Letall who 
cinnol Conveniently attend Gur meetings at 
luast communicate by lever with me, 

G, Maks, president, h 
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f - UNJUST TAXATION, 


AN ADDRESS, DELIVERED BY THOMAS G. 
SHEARMAN, AT DENVER, MAY 


20, (885. 
| There are a few persons to whor this seems 
me the best of all possible worlds. Their own lot 
a is cust in pleasant places, and they are fully 
EA convinced that all men eould attain prosper- 


i ity and wealth by the sume efforts which have 
¥ secured their own. Preachers sometimes is- 
sure their hearers that because there are some 
newsboys who huve saved £5,000, and some 
ragged miners who have developed into mil- 
lionaires, therefore substantially similar suc- 
= cess is possible to every man, if he will only 

j use industry and self denial But sensible 
4 : men of the world knuw perfectly well that 
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of society. 

Time and chance, as the old book says, hap- 
pen to all; and they bring toa few abundant 
wealth. But the whole production of the 
world is not suflicient, if equally divided, to 
give great wealth to all; and inevitably, if 
some are to be enormcusly wealthy, others 
must be excessively poor. 

THE WIDENING CHASM RETWEEN RICH AND 
POUR, 

It cannot be denied that in this country 
enormous fortunes are accumulated ina few 
hands, ut a rate never known before. There 
aremany men whose anunal incomes exceed a 
million dollars, and sume whose incomes ex~ 
ceed tive million dollars. There area crowd 
of men, with incomes of ever one hundred 
thousand dollars each. It is altogether prob- 
able that one-third of the wealth of the 
whole country isnow owned by one-hundredth 
part of the adult population. At least one 
woman owns a fortuae, variously estimated 
at from thirty to seventy millions. 

This enormous concentration of wealth adds 
practically nothing to the happiness, and very 
little to the pleasure, of those who possess it. 
Nine-tenths of the millionaires are not as hap- 
py, as healthy, as contented or as useful as 
they were before they became millionaires, or 
as they would be if they had never attained 
wealth to exceed half a million each at the 
utmost. 

The amount of happiness which is added to 
any min by reason of au increase in his in- 
come irom twenty-five thousand to one bun- 
dred thousand dollars, is not as great as is 
derived by an intelligent carpenter or black- 
amith from an addition to his wages of one 
hundred and fiftw dollars per annuin. 

On the other hand, we see everywhere 
vast masses of men and women, who have 
none of the luxuries of life, as they would be 
defined by ourselves, and whose supply of 
the necessaries of life, under any modern 

definition, is stinted, Ino our large cities auy 
wie one may see thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of hard working, industrious, sober 
and reasonably honest people, who are com- 
pelled to Jive in cramped, dirty tenements, 
and to whom fresh air and real cleanliness 
are impossibilities. It is hard to be kind and 
patientin a crowded room, with foul air; 
it is hard to preserve moral purity ina cheap 
tenement house; and it is not to be wondered 
at that people living under such conditions 
gradually sink lower in the moral seale. 

Out of such conditions of society naturally 
arise political and social corruptions, The 
evil effects of such great social inequalities 
are universally admitted. Thev have always 
been fatal to free institution. au the past: 
and how can we expect, if they continue and 
become even worse, that they will fail te 
destroy even our own republic? Within 
thirty years, if no change is made in the 
course of affairs, nearly two-thirds of the 
wealth of America will be owned by less 
than one-hundredth part of its people. When 
A this is the case, is it to be supposed that 
BEE those who own the vast majority of the 
eA property will allow that. property to be reg- 
ulated by the free and unbribed votes of an 
enormous mass of menu, Who own no property, 
who are ready to sell their votes for five 
A dollars apiecef We do not need to look for- 
ward, in order to answer this question, Our 
most important elections are now decided 
by the weight of money. The presidency 
and the senate fall to those who carry the 
longest purse, Inthe absenee of any great 
change, the presidency will be as openty sold 
to the highest bidder, within the next twenty 
years, as seats in the United States senate 
are to-day, Atleast i dozen states ino this 
union are notorivcusly owned by the man- 
agers of a few railroad corporations, The 
time is rapidly approaching when every state 
will haveits owner, 

OUR PRESENT TAXES, 
a It is needless to dwell upon this pieture; 
ae since its truth is audinitted by everyone who 
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oe has bis eyes and ears open. The question is, 
ge What shall be done about its And, before 


ae : that question can be answered, we must know 
eee something of the causes, in order to deter- 
ee Miue the cure, The opinions of even the most 
: intelligent men diifer widely as to what are 
the principal causes of (his evil slate of saci. 
ety; but there is uo difference of opinion 
amon such inenas to the (remendous eect 
of ove obyious cuuse, Government is) indis- 
pensable to the existence of society; and, as 
society grows wore complex, the expense of 
government continually mercases, In Ohio, 
for example, within forty years, the popula- 
tien bus increased one hundred per cent, 
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this is impossible, under the present condition | 
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tussessed wealth about ten hundred per cent, 


und taxation about fourteen hundred per. 


percent. Federal taxation has increased at 
about the same rate. The burden imposed 
upon the people in this manner is therefore 
constantly increased, und is certain still to 
increase in the future. The amount of taxes 
now paid by the American people is about 
750,000,000 per annum: and the amount ad- 
ded to the burdens of the people by the indi- 
reet conseqences of this taxation is probably 
another $75,000,000, certainly not less than 
£500, 000,000, This is equalto between ten and 
twelve per cent, or about one-ciglth of the 
gross annual earnings of the entire people. 


SAVINGS AND TAXES OF RICIDE AND POOR, 


This would be. a heavy burden even if 
equally distributed. But 7s it equally distrib- 
uted! Seven-eiehths of this amount is raised 
by indirect taxation, or, as I prefer to callit, 
crooked taxation. The real taxpayer is not 
the man who pays the taxes to the govern- 
ment. That man collects all he pays, to- 
gether with a protit, from his customers; but 
these in their turn collect the tax with a dou- 
ble profit from other customers. In the end, 
the whole burden of taxation falls upon peo- 
ple in proportion to their cousumption, that 
is, in proportion to the amount which they 
spend in support of their families. Suppose 
the rate of taxation to be 20 per cent upon the 
amount expended for living purposes. Then 
compare the results in the causes of the rich 
und the poor, respectively. Taking the fig- 
ures of the last ceusus year, 1880, as a basis, 
there were about 17,000,000 persons engaged 
in earning their living within the United 
States. Of these, at least 12,000,000 earned 
less than $300 per year, upon which to sup- 
port the average family of three persons. If 
we allow to these rumilies $250, for the neces- 
sary living expenses of each year, in the ab- 
sence of taxes, that would leave them a 
possible saving each year of $50. If, then, 
the taxes should amount to twenty per cent 
of their expenses, their taxes would amount 
to $40, absorbing their entire savings. Thus 
the tax of twenty per cent on their expenses 
would be a tax of one hundred per cent upon 
their savings. Now compare their condition 
with that of a man whose income is 850,000 
per unnum. He ean certainly support his 
family in ample comfort upon 810,000. At 
the same rate of taxation, his taxes would 
amount to $2,000, or only five per ceut upon 
his savings. Crooked taxation would thus 
tux the savings of a poor man one huadred 
per cent, taking away every cent from him, 
While it} would tax a moderately rich man 
upon his savings only five per cent, leaving 
him an untaxed surplus of $38,000 per anoum. 
In poiut of fact, our tax burdens do not 
amount to quite twenty per cent upon ex- 
penses, but do not fall very far short of it. 
lu the last twenty years they have averaged 
probably seventeen per cent. On this more 
uecurate basis let us compare two cases, both 
of which are within my personal knowledge. 
One coun had a fixed it. :ome of $600,000 per 
annuum, besides large pi ofits not so certain in 
their nature. Let us ca.) his income $600,000 
annually. His annual :xpenses were very 
much Jess than $50,000. On these his taxes 
amounted to about §8,500, which was equal to 
abeut one and a half per cent of bis annual 
savings, Without reckoning any profit from 
his speculations. At the same time another 
family (and there are more than twelve mill- 
ion of such families) Was :ubsisting on an an- 
nual income of $300 or less. Their taxes 
imounted to mere than e.ghty per cent of 
their utmost possible savings; and since a 
man cannot pay taxes out of what he has 
spent, but only out of what he has saved, this 
is the way totruly estimate the burden of 
taxation. Estimated in this -nanner, the 
taxes imposed upon the vast mass of working- 
meu in this country were more than fifty times 
us heavy as those which were borne by the 
single man to whom I have referred, and of 
Whose affairs I have persoual knowledge. 

EFFECT OF SUCH TAXATION, 

Of the 17,000,000 persons who were earning 
a living in 1880, only about 100,000 had incomes 
exceeding $10,000 per annum. Over 14,000,- 
O00 had incomes of not S400; aud at least 2,000, - 
Gov earned Jess than $1,000 per annum. Now 
iv the government could be mmintained with- 
OuL Uby taxation, aud if the 100,000 men con- 
tinued to receive their present incomes, still 
the savings of the great mass of inen below 
them would be so great that every year the 
16,000,000 With smaller incomes would save 
twice as much as the 100,000 men with large 
incomes, At the end af thirty years, without 
any change in our social conditions, other 
than mere relief from taxation, the 100,000 at 
the top of society might have saved $14,000,- 
000,000; bat the 16,000,000 persons at the bottom 
of the social scale would have saved over 
#40,000,000,000, and would thus collectively 
control the wealth of the country. But under 
our present system of taxation the result 
will be, at the end of thirty years the 100,000 
rich men Will own more than $13,000, 000,000, 
While the 16,000,000 poor men will own al- 
Logether about $5,000, 000,000, 

These few figures, the correctness of which 
is practically undisputed, demonstrate that 
our system of taxation is alone sufficient to 
aceount for the enormous and increasing dis- 
parity between the top and bottom of 
society, Whatever cause may vontribute to 
the excessive wealth of the rich and the ex- 
vessive poverty of the poor, it is aut least cer- 
tain that crouked taxation uccauuts for all 
Which now exists, and for nearly all which 
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cap be forescen for many years to come. 
No matter what other cause of evil may be 
found and may be cured, the continuance of 
crooked taxation will suffice to make the 
social chasm perpetual and ever increasing. 

HOW SHALL WE ABOLISH CROOKED TAXES? 

Having found this cause, itis obvious that 
we have found the proper cure, if we ean 
only find the means of cure. What is needed 
above all other social reforms is the entire 
abolition of crooked taxution aud the 
adoption of a system of purely direct taxa- 
tion, which shall, to say the least, bear with 
no greater severity upon the poor than it does 
upon the rich. Abolish crooked taxation and 
the majority of the people will always hold 
the majority of the national wealth. The 
income of the mass will be immediately and 
creatly increased; and the useless accumula- 
tions of the rich will be by natural causes 
ereatly diminished. The mechanics and 
laborers would at once gain all the benefits 
which they could attain by an united aud 
successful strike for higher wages, while they 


would retain permanently the advantages 


thus gained, which itis notorious that they 
never can retain long after any strike. 


We come then at once to the question of 


direct and straightforward taxation. There 


is no use in attempting anything which in its 
nature is impossible. We have no time to 
waste in devising projects for building rail- 
rouds to the moon. Neither do we waut to 


consider any plans of taxation which are 


necessarily unjust and unequal in their opera- 


tion, if for no other reason than that under 
any such system the rich are sure, by their 
superior intelligence and power of combinua- 
tion, to shift the burden upon the poor. 
DIRECT TAXES. 
Now, amoung the taxes which are usually 


called direct, are the taxes iu common use in 
all our states upon real and personal prop- 
erty, assessed at its specific value; the in- 
come tax and the succession tax. Let us 
consider, first, the succession tax, which is a 
tax imposed upon the property of dead men, 


when it passes to their heirs. It is enough to 


say that thistax never has been and never 
cau be made sufficient to defray all the ex- 


peuses of government, and that, if it were 
increased to an amount equal to one-half of 
those expenses, means could be and would be 
found to evade it and to make it of no effect. 
No one seriously proposes to adopt this as 
the only tax, or even as the main source of 
public revenue. The income tax has many 
friends. And it is impossible to collect this 
tux honestly and egually. It always falls 
heavily upon the honest, and is always large- 
ly avoided by the dishonest. It was tried in 
our own country, and it so rapidly became 
such a ridiculous failure, and was so de- 
moralizing to the conscience and honor of the 
community, that it was abolished iu the in- 
terest of public decency. Even in foreign 
countries, where it is collected with far more 
rigidity and official honesty than would be 
possible with us, it is, nevertheless, admitted 
by the best official awthorities that the gov- 
ernment is defrauded out of somethiuy like 
one-third of its dues. This means, of course, 
that the honest pay from twice to ten times 
as much as the dishonest. If our present 
system taxes the poor far more than the rich, 
itis still not desirable to substitute a system 
which will tax the honest far more than the 
dishouest. 


PERSONAL PROPERTY TAXES. 

The direct taxation, so called, which ex- 
ists in this and other states of the Union, 
consists in an attempt to ascertain the value 
of all the land, all the improvements upon 
land, and all the personal property withio 
the state. So far as personal property is 
taxed, or attempted to be, the system is 
open to two great objections. It is a species 
of indirect taxation, after all, Most per: 
sonal property is held for sale; and if a tax 
is paid upon it, that tax will be added to its 
price. The consumer will, therefore, pay it; 
and it will bear just as hard upon the poor 
us do other forms of indirect taxation. A 
still more serious objection, and one which 
ought to have been long ago fatal to the 
system, is that it is utterly impossible for 
any government to find und to value the 
bulk of personal property within its limits. 
Such a tax falls almost entirely upon persons 
of honesty and upon widows aud orphans 
whose property is held) by trustees, who 
have not sufficient interest to tell lies in 
order to escape from taxation. The expe- 
rience of the whole world has demonstrated 
that the taxation of personal property upon 
any system of fairness, honesty and equality 
is utterly impossible. It was tried by the 
Roman empire, at the height of its power, 
und when the tax gatherer was armed with 
the scourge, the rack, the gridiron, und the 
cross; when he could and did subject men to 
the most infernal tortures, in order to eom- 
pela disclosure of their property. Tt was 
tried afterward in more modern Europe, 
Without any torture. It has been tried in 
America for many years, with no other in 
struinents of torture than the prying eyes of 
the assessor and long tax Jists thrust under 
the tuxpayer’s nose, which he is compelled to 
sign and swear to. Jt has, of vourse, been 
possible to find great quantities of personal 
property, and to subject that which is found 
to taxation; but that only makes the matter 
worse, because it is mainly the property of 
the honest, the simple ininded, the contiding 
and yelatively poor which is reached. The 
better the system is the worse it is, that is to 
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say, the more refined and ingenious are the 
methods of taxing personal property, the 
more 1onstrous are the frauds and injustice 
perpetrated under it. It isso grossly unequal 
that it deserves the name of confiscation and 
robbery, rather than taxation. 

TAXATION OF IMPROVUMENTS ON LAND. 

All intelligent students of political econo- 
my, therefore, agree that the attempt to im- 
pose direct taxes upon personal property 
ought to be absolutely abandoned. But nev- 
ertheless, most of them still adhere to the 
idea that improvements upon laud should be 
tuxed, since they are visible and cannot run 
away, and can be valued by the assessor. 
But obviously, improvements upon land are 
only one species of personal property; and 
therefore taxing this, while not taxing any 
other kinds of personal property, is to inflict 
a penalty upon the man who improves his 
land, to ciscourage building, to make it more 
difficult to obtain homes, and to show favor 
to one kind of personal property at the ex- 
peuse uf another. More than this, it is clear 
that there is the same difficulty in ascertain- 
ing the value of improvemeuts upon land, 
that there is in obtuining the value of any 
other personal property which the assessor 
cannot see. Itis absurd to pretend to tax 
paintings, because a hundred paintings which 
any assessor would value at $50 euch, are 
really worth, some of them $10 and others of 
them over $10,000. It is equally absurd to 
rely upon assessors to value bouses and other 
improvements upon land, when there are such 
enormous differences in values for which no 
assessors canaccount. Thus, two houses stand 
side by sidein New York city, presenting Just 
the sume exterpal appearance; but one of 
them is decorated on the interior at an ex- 
pense of $250,000, not one penny of which is 
subjected to tuxation. One farmer adorus 
his farm with a handsome barn, bas neat 
fences, and indulges himself with a pretty 
grass lawnin frontof bishouse. The assessor 
accordingly raises his taxes 50 per cent. His 
shrewder neighbor takes care to keep his 
varn in an apparently broken down condition, 
avoids the appearance of neatness in his par- 
den, but spends teu times as much in draining, 
clearing and otherwise improving the soil of 
his farm. The assessor sees nothing of this, 
and does not increase his tuxes. 


THE TAX ON LAND VALUES, 

There remains, however, something which 
iseverywhere taxable, and to some extent 
taxed; but at present only a very small de- 
gree, in proportion to its market value. This 
is the bare land, estimated according to its 
value, irrespective of all improvements, and 
in its natural state. The value of land, thus 
estimated, can be readily ascertained, either 
in city or country. Any assessor who is half 
fitted for his business, can reckon the value of 
land on this basis, without difficulty, and with 
a wonderfully close approach to accuracy. 
The tax then is practicable, and if honestly 
levied, will be fairly and equally assessed, 
with lessroom for fraud or even mistake, than 
in the case of any other tax which can be 
named. 

But the great beauty of such a tax is that it 
is absolutely @irect, Jt cannot be sbifted by 
the first taxpayer. In order to understand 
this, a city lot affords the best illustration. If 
a house is built on this land and then leased 
to a tenant, the landlord will collect, in addi- 
tion to the rent of the Jand, the average an- 
nual interest upon the cost of the house, the 
average cost of all repairs, insurance, etc., 
and also all taxes upon the house. If taxes 
on the house are abolished, the landlord will 
soon have to reduce the rent by the same 
amount; because, if he does not, other laud- 
lords will build in competition with him and 
lease at lower rents; since these will give the 
usual rate of profits in business. If taxes on 
the house are increased, the tenant will have 
to pay the increase, because, if tenants should 
combine and refuse to repay landlords for 
taxes, no more houses would be built in that 
city until tenants chauged their minds. Then, 
as new people would pour in, they would find 
no houses vacant, and they would of course 
offer bigher rents than the resident tenants 
were paying. The residents would then be 
turned out, and would be homeless, until they 
agreed to pay arent sufficient to cover the 
axes. This they would be quickly forced to 
do; and then, buildiug would begin again, but 
not till then. 

But, if there were no taxes on houses, and 
all taxes were concentrated upon the annual 
rental of the land alone, landlords could not 
add these taxes to their rents. If they tried 
to do so, then every landlord who owned va- 
cant lots and was obliged to pay these taxes, 
without getting anything from tenants, would 
immediately build houses and offer them to 
tenants at lower rates, If taxes are in- 
creased upon land, the amount of land in 
the inurket can certainly be no less; and if 
tuxes are taken off land, the amount of land 
will be no greater, No matter what taxes 
are, or are not put upon jand, therefore, its 
anpual rental value will remain the same. 
The state caunot tux any piece of land for 
more than its rental value; because, if it tried 
ta do so, no one would live upon that land, If 
it tuxes any land less than this, the difference 
willalways go iuto the pocket of the land- 
owner. 





* 


THE ONLY PERFECT TAX, 

Thus we have arrived at u form of taxation 
which is perfectly just and equal in its work- 
ing, and one which cay never be shifted by 


| the Grst tax-payer upon the shoulders of the 
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poor. Every man always pays rent in some 


form, either directly to a landlord or in the 
way of irterest upon the purchase price of 
land which he owns. This rent he will always 
pay, whether he pays taxes or not. The 
present system adds an cnormous amount of 
taxes upon the mass of the people, in addition 
torent. The concentration of all taxes upon 
rent would amount to a practical abolition of 
taxes on the vast majority of our people. 
Now they pay both rent and taxes. Then 
they would pay rent alone. Rent they must 
pay, by force of natural law. No Jegislature 
can ever abolish or diminish rent. If it should 
be regulated by law, the natural result would 
be that the occupants of the best land would 
put-the rent into their own pockets. But, to 
the extent to which rent is taken by taxation, 
it is applied to the equal benefit of all the 
people. The abolition of all taxes except the 
tax upon the value of land, estimated in its 
natural state, without assessing improve- 
ments, would therefore iustantly put an end 
to the present rapid increase of inequality 
between the rich and the poor, and would 
effect at least two-thirds of all that can be 
seriously hoped for by the most ardent social 


‘reformers. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE LAND TAX. 


Many objections are made to this propnsi- 
tion. It is said that it would increase the 
burdens of farmers. It woald in fact greatly 
reduce them. i*armers are now heavily 
taxed upon nearly all which they buy. These 
taxes would be abolished. The personal 
property of farmers—their cattle, machinery, 
wagons, tools, crops and furniture, are all 
within sight of the assessors and easily val- 
ued, as compared with the property of resi- 
dents of cities. Accordingly, farmers now 
pay a larger share of taxes on personal prop- 
erty than of taxes on realestate. From this 
unequal burden they would be exempt. 
Every real farm is improved. The mere 
preparation of the soil for planting adds 
greatly to its value. This increase of value 
would not be assessed or taxed. Farms 
would be appraised at their value ina per- 
fectly wild, uncultivated state, deducting all 
additions made by building, fencing, plow- 
ing, clearing, draining, planting or other- 
wise. On the average, they would be as- 
sessed at only one-half their present valu- 
ation. The burden of taxation now borne by 
farmers would be reduced by at least one- 
third. 

It is said that the single tax would exempt 
railroads, telegraphs and other great cor- 
porations. Unfortunately for its chances of 
success, it would do nothing of the sort. If 
it would do so, the railroad companies would 
have quietly secured its enuctment in half a 
dozen states long before now. But they 
know that the value of their fraachises con- 
sists in the privilege of using the land on 
which their tracks are laid, and they are not 
willing that this privilege should be fully as- 
sessed and taxed, as it would be, under the 
single tax. 

Itis said that this tax would destroy all 
security for improvements. But it would 
really give absolute security to improve- 
ments. These could not be taken, even when 
the land underneath them should be sold for 
taxes, without giving to their owner full 
compensation for their value. Improve- 
ments may now be taxed out of their owner's 
hands. Under the single tax this could never 
happen. 

Finally, it is insisted that the single tax 
would be a destruction of vested rights and 
an unrighteous confiscation of private prop- 
erty, to the maintenance of which the faith 
of the state is pledged. This objection is 
most clamorously urged by those who have 
repeatedly, within the last twenty-five years, 
destroyed millions of private property, by 
tax laws framed for this very purpose. A tax 
of ten per cent was placed upon bank notes, 
avowedly to drive them ont of circulation. 
A thousand taxes have been imposed on use- 
ful articles, for the avowed purpose of driv- 
ing American merchants, tradesmen and ship- 
owners out of business. Certain American 
railroad owners are now engaged in carrying 
Mexican ores. American smelters are en- 
gaged in smelting them. Other Americans 
are working up the silver and lead, extracted 
by Americans from these ores. Great and 
good men are now imploring the federal guv- 
ernment to increase the tux on these ores, 
for the purpose of killing the business of 
other Americans and depriving them of the 
wages which they now earn. Thousands of 
Americans are now earning their living by 
buying, selling and working up Welsh tin 
plates. The United States senate hus passed 
a bill, avowedly intended to ruin these 
Americans, in order to enable less than a 
dozen other Americans to muke large profits, 
by importing Welshmen to make tin plates in 
Pittsburg. American sailors have been ex- 
terminated, American shipping driven from 
the seas, American merchants ruined by 
taxes, without the slightest scruple. And yet 
the very people who have done this declaim 
against the wickedness of the single tax be- 
cause it threatens to reduce their profits. 


LAND OWNERS NOT ENTITLED TO COMPENSA- 
TION, 


The state bas u perfect right to change its 
methods of taxation, without compensation 
to any who may be injured thereby, Enspe- 
cially has it this mgbt, when it simply makes 
taxation just what it ought always to have 
been, Rent is the price which, by a law of 
nature men pay for the privileges and advan- 





tages of society, government included. Those 
who receive this price ought to furnish the 
goods for which the price is paid. For a cen- 
tury or more, they have not been required to 
do so. But that gives them no ground for 
claiming compensation, when the state de- 
cides to withdraw this unjust privilege from 
them. Under the old government of France, 
nobles were exempted from taxation; and all 
taxes were farmed out to men, who were per- 
niitted to swindle and rob the pvor to almuerr 
any extent, so long as they paid the contract 
price to the king. In 1780 all these privileges 
were abolished. The nobles thought that they 
were shamefully treated in being forced to 
pay their share of taxation, like the vulgar 
crowd. Some of them had bought their titles 
from the king, on purpose to secure freedom 
from taxation. They insisted that they were 
secured against taxation by a sacred contract. 
They succeeded in destroying the great Tur- 
got, who first broke down their privilege; and 
many of them ended by losing not only their 
wicked privileges, but also their foolish heads. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE PROPOSED CHANGE, 


The single tax is u movement in the line of 
evolution, not of revolution. It adopts a 
method now iu existence, merely pruning 
away the evil excrescences with which it is 
covered up. It is in no sense comrnmunistic or 
socialistic. It leaves land in the hands of its 
present owners. It destroys no titles. It 
breaks up no social arrangements. But it 
removes the present load of double taxation 
from the shoulders of the pour. It fulfils the 
idea of Tolstoi—that what the poor need is 
simpiy that the rich should get off their 
shoulders. It increases the strength of indi- 
vidual action, and it sacredly guards indi- 
vidual rights. It makes it necessary for 
every owner of land to put it into active use, 
and thus it guarantees to every man and 
woman, able and willing to work, @ constant 
demand for their services and the full natural 
compensation for those services. It would 
iustantly add at least one-fifth to the wages 
of every honest, industrious workman; and it 
would speedily double his wages by increas- 
ing the demand for his work. It would make 
the accumulation of enormous wealth in a 
few hands an utter impossibility, while it 
would make the acquisition of ample wealth, 
to the utmost extent to which it could be en- 
joyed, casier than it isnuw. It would open 
the way for all other reforms, for religion, 
for temperance, for education, for every- 
thing elevating aud purifying. It would not 
of itself aloneaccomplish everything. It would 
not right every wrong or clear up every dif- 
ficulty. No oue reform can ever do_ this. 
Christianity itself has not; and this is suffi- 
cient proof that noone thing can. But the 
abolition of all unjust, unequal and oppress- 
ive taxation clears the way for Christianity 
to complete its work; and, until this first 
step is taken, it is impossible that Christianity 
can show its power or produce its true re- 
sults. 

Cato, the stern old Roman, was accustomed 
to close every speech in the Roman senate, 
by suying: ‘But, senators, whatever may be 
the true solution of the question now. before 
us, one thing at least is certain: Delenda est 
Carthago. Carthage must be destroyed.” 

So we, who have deeply studied these so- 
cial problems, cannot failto add, after every 
discussion of moral reform or educatioaal im- 
provement, reform of the public service, re- 
form of city government, reform in’ prison 
discipline, mental or manual training, secular 
or religious education: ‘‘Americans, what- 
ever may be true as to these things, whatever 
improvement in the condition of the people 
may be attained through them—one thing at 
least is certain: Unjust taxution must be de- 
stroyed.” 
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The Manhattan Single Tax Club. 


The weather has become so warm that the 
Manhattan single tax club has decided to dis- 
continue its regular Sunday evening lec- 
tures until September 8, when Mr. Molina 
will speak on Bellamy’s ‘Locking Buack- 
ward;” but if the attendance warrants it 
readings will be given; so that such friends 
as may feel that the club should still furnish 
them with their usual Sunday evening lecture 
will find the club prepared to meet them. In 
the meantime, it is hoped that the friends 
who may prefer to stay in the city during the 
summer will not fail to avail themselves of 
the hospitaiities of the club every evening 
and especially on Sunday. 

Last Bunday evening George A. Boyd de- 
livered an address on “The prevention of 
consumption, and its relation to the siugle 
tax,” before a good audience despite the 
warm evening. The lecture was a remark- 
able one, It will be printed ia the ext issue 
of THE STANDARD. 


Cheering Words, 

Chicago, Il].—Everything is working splen- 
didly here. There isa constant demand upon 
we for twice the number of single tax letters 
ITcan write. I can't begiuto respond to all 
whoask for contributions for publication. 

W. H. Vax ORnNuM. 


The Newark Club, 


The Newark, N. J., single tux club meets 
for public discussion every Friday evening at 
its room in Chester row, Halsey street, 
Friends and foes cordially invited, Open 
other evenings also, 
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TO WELCOME HENRY GEORGE. 


The Joint Cominittee Having the Marcer 
in Hand Report—Everything Proceeding 
Snatinfactorily—-Plans for a Conference. 
All indications point to a highly successful 

reception of Henry George on his return from 

Kurope. The committee on reception met on 

Saturday evening, 15th instant. In addition 

to those previously taking part, delegations 

appeared from the Telegraphers' club of this 

city and the Single tax club of Newark, N. J. 

Announcements of an intention to participate 

were alsuv received from the Henry George 

club of Philadelphia and the Single tax elub 
of Wilmington, Del. 

The various delegates reported that their 
elubs favored an informal conference, but 
the Manhattan club of New York and the 
Standard elub of Jersey City announced that 
their respective clubs were strongly opposed 


to anything like a formal delegate confer-. 


ence, and there was a unanimous expression 
of opinion against any steps that might even 
appear to point toward the formation of a 
third purty. 

The committee concluded net to recom- 
meud any subjects for discussion to the con- 
ference, and adopted the following resolu- 
tions concerning the proposed informal con- 
ference: 

Resolved, That every single tax club may 
be represented by as many delegutes as it 
choose to send, and that it shall be distinetly 
understood that those participuting in the 
proposed conference shall vote as indivipuals, 
and that no club shall be bound by the action 
of the conference beyond accordiug it such 
weight as a consensus of opiniou among a 
number of single tax advocates may deserve, 

Resolved, That the first order of business 
after tite organization of the conference be 
the hearing of reports from the several clubs 
on the work they bave accomplished, and 
what they hope to do. 

Resolved, That the purpose fcr which the 
informal conference is called is tu enable 
single tax men to confer together as to the 
best means for promoting the edueation of 
the people into an understanding and accep- 
tance of the proposal to repeal taxes on the 
products of labor and the transfer of all tix- 
ation to land values and the ultimate taxation 
of land to its full rental value. 

The committee on transportation reported 
great difficulty in securing any steamboat in 
July but it was continued with instructions to 
make furtber efforts and the chiuirman of the 
general committee was instructed to cable 
Mr. George as tothe exact date of his return. 
As soon as a reply is received the date will 
be fixed and no ellort to secure a bout or 
boats will be spared. 


For Celebrations ina Number of Places. 


Mr. L. E. Siemon, 7 Greenwood street, 
Cleveland, Ohio, writes a letter stating that 
the Central single tax club of that city will 
have its first annual dinner in the near future 
and that it has been suggested thut the re- 
turn of Mr. George shall be the event cele- 
brated. Heé thinks that this cecasion micht 
afford an excellent opportunity for meetings, 
dinners, ete., all over the country simulta- 


“neously so as to arouse public iuterest in the 


movement. He suggests that a quantity of 
ecards for bills of fare containing the portrait 
of Mr. George be printed in one place, pre- 
ferably New Yurk city, so that any who 
choose may have as many us they want, 
printing the other side themselves. 





To Celebrate Henry George's Return in 
Ohio. 


The following circular letter has been ud- 
dressed to all the clubs throug bout Ohio. 


OHIO SINGLE Tax LEAGUE, } 
CoLumBus, O., June 15, 1889, § 
Sir—The return of our leader, Henry 
George, next month should be the occasion of 
a general demonstration by single tax men. 
We suggest that such clubs in Ohio thav de- 
sire to take part in such a demonstration 
should give dinners to their friends or other- 
wise hold meetings in honor of Mr. George's 
arrival. Anopportunity may be thus secured 
to advance our opinions on state and national 
issues. Speakers who, while not wholly com- 
mitted to the single tax, are radical on our 
lines, could be invited to address the gather- 
ing, and resolutions could be passed embody- 
ing our views on these radieal questions and 
space thereby secured in the newspapers. 
Oty WALKER, Chairman, 
Epwanrp L. HYNEMAN, Secretary, 


A Change in the Omabua Club, 

Omana, Neb.—Mr. Percy Pepoon, presideut 
of the Single tax club since its inception, has 
resigned his position owing tu an cuferced 
removal to St. Louis, The members of the 
club desire to give their recognition of his 
valuable services a wider expression than in 
their own ranks, and tuke this opportunity of 
congratulating the St. Louis Single tux men 
on the acquisition ofa worker of untiring zeal 
and unusual ability, 

Mr. W. A. Phelps, formerly of Parkers- 
burg, West Va,, was elected to fill the va- 
cancy. The clubis still small in point of num- 
bers, but quite aggressive, having awakened 
no Jittle local interest in single tux Hterature, 

At our lust meeting a sumewhat prominent 
Visitor honored the club with his presenee, 
avaiiing himself of its cordial invitation to 
express his own views on the lund question, 
He began his ruther irrelevant remarks with 
that peculiar mixture of vanity and affability 


one assumes When he intends to annihilate 
an oppouent, but prefers to do it inva gentle- 
manly wav if possible. But he soon forgot 
the vain flourish of his rhetorieal weapons, 
and betook himself to the seber business of 
defense, and before the war of words was 
linished he found the eool shades of retire- 
ment wbout as agreeable as the field of battle 
But we trust the pentlemau will honor us 
again at some future day, for we need exer- 
vise, C.K. Beckrrr, See 
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THE WAY BILLY RADCLIFFE DOES IT, 


tle Gathers the People on the Street With 
rongs aud doles, and Mien Gets Out His 

Biackbonrd aud Opeus tlis Single Max 

Battery—-A SIX Weeks’ Campaizn Now in 

Progress in “one Small Fewns in Otde. 

Younastown, O., June 1-—D am now on 
the road, and um having more fuua than a 
ship-loud of circuses. 1 drive into a town 
and advertise a Tree concert on the street, 
and if Ll ean get permission £ sell song-books 
and medicine one night, and invite the people 
out the next to an entertainment, which they 
generally enjoy. After amusing them with 
songs and jokes, I put up my blackboard and 
sail into them on taxation, talking single tax 
and free trade. 

L invite opposition, and when I find any one 
with sand enough to oppose me [lay him out 
like a tirst-class undertakor. 

lt tickles me to hear the people talking after 
[ vet through, One old min said he believed 
in free speech but he did not think it was right 
to advertise a free show and then talk poli- 
tics. IUs fun to see the protectionists laugh 
and clap their iands at the songs and jokes, 
and then get mad us w hornet at the tariff 
tulk. But they seem to be very anxious to 
eet tracts after L bave had a good wrestle 
with Cheu. 

IT notice the protectionists are not as brave 
as they were last fall. The strikes and labor 
troubles seen to have affected their back- 
bone. They say: ‘We beat you at the polls 
and now you ought to shut up.” 

Ob, what a fine opening there is right here 
in Obio for the democrats, if they would only 
sail in for reduction of state taxation and 
death to the protection fraud! They cant 
make their war sony too strong. Ican make 
ood use of both tari! and single tax tracts 
and LTshould have some bills or dodgers, ad- 
vertising TRE STANDARD and Mr. George's 
books, IT will be out five or six weeks, making 
from two to four towns ia week. I will write 
WEI SOON, 

Lwould suegest that traveling single tax 
men put tie letters 6. Th after their names on 
hotel revisters. It may excite curiosity and 
thereby evetup an argument, 

Bitty RaAbvCLurFE, S. T. 


A New Iden From St. Lonin 

An original method of propazanda is being 
tried in St. Louis. W.. Buhannon, of that 
city, bas written a little poem that takes up 
two pages of a small four-page circular, the 
poem being one that will attract und instruct 
a chifd of ordinary intelligence. [t tells how 
there are poor, hangry little ones im the gar- 
rets of the city, aud) explains, in simple lan- 
guage and from a single tax point of view, 
the cause of their wretehedness. The idea is 
to distribute these circulars to the school 
children on their way hore frem school. 
They will thus be carried into the homes and 
start discussions. The third and fourth pages 
ure given to duplicates of the single tax peti- 
tion to Congress. 

A Petition to the Governor of Weat Vire 
gina, 

The following petition is being circulated in 
West Virginia for signatures by the single 
tux league of Parkersburg: 

A. PETITION. 

To nis excellency, hE. W. Wilson, governor 
of West Virginia: —The undersigued citizens 
of West Virginian bey that in youre call for a 
specinl session of the lewistature, you include 
the recommendation that a constitutional 
amendment be submitted to the people at the 
next general election, viving county commis- 
sioners the power, When mnakiny a levy to pay 
for public mmprovernents such as jails, bridges, 
court houses, et@a., to exempt from taxation 
all improvements on lind, such as fencing, ad- 
ded value to land by clearing, burns, houses, 
standing crops, ete,, Lhese bem produced by 
the labor of the individual This manner of 
luying taxes will cause Che working farmer or 
the user of lund in the towns ta pay no more 
tux on land in-use, than shall be required of 
the holder of a corresponding value of idle 
laud. 


Grove Meetings Begun in femey City. 

The Standard single tax club of Jersey 
City bus engaged Salter’s Woodbiue grove, 
at Sultersville, fora series of Sunday after- 
noon fectures during the heated term. The 
elu innugurated the course ast Bunday 
afternoon, ab When over fifty persons tt- 
tended. MM. Ry Leversou, A.J. Steers and J, 
KR, @barbancll were the speakers. The wieet- 
ing was got up at short notice, and the mem- 
bers are gratified at its suceuss, Next Sua- 
day afternoon Willian T, Crousdale will de- 
liver the address, Kur the imformuation of 
our city friends itis well to state that they 
cun reach the grove by crossing the Des 
prosses or Cortlandt. street ferry, and then 
taking the Greenville strest cars; the opep 
curs may not gu all the way to the grove, 
but the closed cars do, Fare by cars, five 


cents; ferry, three cents, 
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asked to do its full duty. 
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NOTE-BOOK JOTTINGS. 


One night last week To was walking 
home from the theater with a lady, when 
in-a quiet neighborhood uo worn! ap- 
proached us and begged for a few pennies, 
Habit prompted us to move on; instinct, 
sympathy, tostop. IT drew out a small 


coin, and giving it to her with hardly a 


glance, started on. My companion, how- 
ever, had looked at her closely, and asked 


her if she had no friends. No; not one, 
No place to go? None; could we tell 


her of any charity that would receive 
her? The names of two places were 
mentioned. She had been to each, One 
was undergoing repairs; the other was 


for some other kind of workinewormen, 


Could we tell her where she might get 
work? Indeed, we could not, With the 
recommendation that she ask the first 


police officer what to do, we left her, We, 


agreed that the woman was an American, 
able-bodied, perhaps of forty years, well- 
spoken, and apparently not a member of 
the army of professional beggars. Yet, 
dear knows, we went on fo say, in weigh- 
ing the matter, she might lave been an 
expert among them, Perhaps) we ought 
not to have encouraged her with the 
money or the little show of interest. So 


itis. Weare voing through this world 
suspicious, smothering good impulses, 


doub‘ful if a kind act has a cool effect, 
and, so long as we bave a foothold in a 
safe place or a dollar in our pocket, put- 
ting the homeless and distressed forever 
on trial and feeling ourselves mide of 
better clay than they are. 

The windfall to do-nothing real estate 
holders to be recorded this week cones 
toa good many having property oa Cen- 
ter, Franklin, Pike and [lm streets. An 
entire block there is to be taken up with 
anew building for criminal courts ind 
other municipal purposes, an old rmieifroud 
freight station on the site now beings un- 
der process of demolition to make way 
for it. 


“ Here's an item,” said aa ewonomist to 
me the other day. ‘In an elevator in 
a down town office building where DT vo 
occasionally, the ‘boy’ is an intelligent, 
sober man, evidently capable of better 
work. Why, then, is he not doing it? 
Because he cannot pet it, Women and 
children have been running men aut of 
their jobs for a good while, It looks as if 
the men were now pushed to having their 
revenge in taking away the work of boys 
and women, One case prove my point? 
Oh, no. But every time [see the man | 
am reminded of it.” 


“Trust men,” another philosopher tells 
me. ‘All the parks and squares were 
formerly fenced in, People—some people 


—said it was done because the public 
could not be trusted. Phe grass would be 
trodden down, the = tlowers — stolen, 
But now all the parks are with- 
out fences—save Cramercy and Stuy. 
vesant. The one is) private and the 


other isowned hy a dead man—at least 
it is fenced in by his orders, Trust men? 
Why, really, vou can do it right along in 
many cases. 
newsdealers will ¢o off, to their meals or 
sqgmewhere, dear knows, leaving their 
papers and some stuall money on their 
stands? Well, they wouldn't do it if 
they ever lost anything by it. Even the 
men who might not besitate to take ad- 
vantage of a mistake in change, if made 
by the dealer himself, would not stoop to 
pilfering in his absence.” 


I receive many letters every week from 
: A) 
all parts of the country. The news re. 
garding the progress of the single tax is 
highly encouraging—each week, it seems, 
5 Bis 


more so than the one previous, “Our 
cuuse is pining ground daily here,” 


writes a correspondent frome Middletown, 
N.Y. “it is becoming a less difficult 
matter to get a notice in the local papers,” 
comes from central Ohio, Observe the 
more tolerant tone in the religious press,” 
a third remarks—a Cheistian worker hinmn- 
self—and he sends some clippings from 
prominent religious journal showing bis 
point to be well made, Copies of news- 
papers containing letters on the single 
tax come with every mail, Redouble your 
etforts, friends, The press, wherever 
willing to do its duty by us, should be 


T found an enemy of monopoly sitting 
jpacuw on the elevated road the other 
evening at twilight, He directed my at- 


tention to a smell of kerosene which per- 






Did you ever observe how 


THE 
vaded the car, fe said the lamps were 
lighted at the up-town terminus and. the 
wicks turned low, the brakeman being 
expected to turn them up as it grew dark, 
The passengers were obliged meantime to 
endure theo nmatseous odor that a low 
flame always sends out from these lamps, 
My friend thought it one more link in the 
lone chain of evidence the elevated road 
is making to convict itself of perfect in- 
difference to public opinion, The then re- 
cited a numberof facts to show that the 
rond was now the master and not the 
servant of its passengers, Tt no longer 
experimented to find out if if could de- 
crease the noise muiude by its trains. It 
crowded ifs cars with passengers worse 
than the daw wenld allow cattle cars to 
be packed, It was calling for more of 
the Battery park, and it assumed to have 
Tewal control of the streets under its 
tracks. All that this) indignant citizen 
sid may bave been true, but if the lamps 
hid been properly lighted only when 
light was needed, he might not have been, 
putin the state of mind to say if. Et is 
often the desser annoyances that drive 
men to the fighting point. 

Twas ata social reunion lately which 
was attended by amen of every gerade of 
fortune. During part of the evenme the 
crowd was broken up in groups which 
were chatting on any subject that diap- 
pened to comeup. Ttoone little knot the 
fate centenuiul celebration owas  men- 
tioned. A) professorlike person spoke 
adimitringly of the old revolutionary manies 
that had come to the front in the com- 
miftees. There was, he thought, a sin- 
entar fret to be noted in this connection. 
He had observed it) himself. Historian 
So-and-so had stated if, too. A German 
professor also had recorded it. Several 
Muelish authors had noted itas well. Tt 
wits, that the old families, the first settlers 
in any country, invariably exerted 
through themselves and their children an 
influence that lasted a lone time, even 
for centuries In some causes, A western 
Jooking ian im the crowd said: | Pro- 
fessor, who owned the land in) them 
places all that time?” 

Mr. Philip J. Scannell, in the course of 
some sugeestions to the International 
typographical union, says: The great 
question of the introduction of machines 
in the eamposing room is one that must 
be met face to face, as probably before 
another year roils around they will be in 
much more generiluse than at present, 
and interference with the scale of prices 
now being paid must ensue.” 

The National Printer, mentioning the 
“ineasy feeling” among compositors about 
type-setting machines, says it is certain 
that they “have come to stay.” But. it 
believes that much of the disquietude of 
Compositors is unnecessary, os itis absurd 
to think that the machines will ever drive 
any large body of good workmen out of 
the business, while they will make more 
work for workmen and elevate the stani- 
ard of workmanship. Tt essays to make 
this position good by saving that steam 
presses, instead of driving men out of the 
trade, has really brought more pressmen 
init, the demand remaining steady even 
for good workmen among hand pressmen, 
while wages are double in T889 what they 
were in 1810, The assertion that wages 
have doubled—even where they are now 
£20 where they were S10 fifty years aro— 
isabsurd, Uf “pressmen”™ includes feeders 
and helpers, there has been a great falling 
oY, Phe newspaper press rooms have not 
wquarter of the hands under pay they 
had twenty years ago. Tf the new com- 
posing machine is to be of the linotype 
pattern, it will decrease by two-thirds the 
number of compositors on any newspaper 
where itis used, It has done itin at least 
one office, Whether enough demand for 
typesetting will spring up with new ven- 
bures to employ the men thrown out is 
the question, 


The postmaster general has discovered 
that many of the elerks in’ the New York 
post office work under conditions detrinien- 
tal to their health, and he is about to have 
their workrooms improved, The force is 
iso to be increased, If these refornis are 
earvied oul, they will, with the eight-hour 
law fully enforced, bring the condition of 
the clerks and carriers almost up to the 
point which fair treatment demands, In 
asories of articles printed two years ago, 
THR SPANDARD described the state of 
things then existing in the post office, de- 
elaring it to be about what the postmaster 
general says it is now, The information 
was obtained by THE STANDARD from em- 
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ployes of the post office under a pledge of 
secrecy, The men giving it feared the 
risk they were taking in making their 
complaints known even to friends. 


There is no employer so tyrannical as 
{he government, When the Knights of 
Labor movement was affecting the work- 
ing people in nearly every occupation, 
some of the post office employes formed 
aun assembly. The strike, however, was 
somethine they could not try, lest they 
should go to prison. Committeemen rep- 
resenting the assembly were dismissed 
the service. Men suspected of being 
Knights were assigned to objectionable 
work. The government recognizes its 
revulations only. The man who takes 
service under it must obey. It has no 
toleration for those who protest, even 
when it might better its service in listen- 
ing to them, A | private employer does 
not “swear his men in,” he cannot jail 
them if they disobey, he is often moved 
by local publie opinion, and his employes 
may back a call for a change of scale by 
a refusal to work. : 

A gauge of the amount of money being 
made by the working classes is the patron- 
age extended to their places of amuse- 
ment, With good wages and full em- 
ployment for them, the managers of 
variety shows, picnic grounds and. off- 
Rroudway theatres are in clover, The 
times are dull when the crowds fall off 
from such places. The conductor of a 
band tells me that while filling an en- 
vagement last week at one of the largest 
picnic parks in Jersey City, he was told 
that it had been hired for only eight days 
inthe month of June. Usually it has a 
large party nearly every day in’ that 
month. The falling off was not confined 
to these grounds alone, a like complaint 
being heard elsewhere. 

For those who would have it that the 
way to comfort, if not wealth, is open for 
the fragal and industrious, how easy it is 
to point to the money spent by the work- 
evs inamusements and declare that if it 
were saved, those who thus throw it 
awry would be better off. This is not 
wholly true. Men and women are not 
mere machines. Children are far from 
beng so. The day at the picnic or the 
hourat the show is as necessary for the 
well being of many as is their food. 
“Take the baby out to the woods or to 
the seashore,” the doctor says to the 
mother of a family. ‘You are nervous 
and aeed a little relaxation,” he tells 
a father—says it actually sometimes to 
one making perhaps only fifteen dollars a 
week. The man takes his family to the 
variety show, and they all have a merry 
laugh. And for weeks after he and 
mother and the children have fun in 
mimicking the fun of the actors. 


“You talk of the hardships of the poor,” 
once said a rich woman to me; “why, 
look over there at that beer park. There 
they are, dancing and having a good time 
all summer long.” She had never been 
to sucha place, didn’t want to go, and 
thought it coarse pleasure, She lived in 
a well-appointed house with a garden, in 
summer went off occasionally on a trip to 
the mountains or a watering place, and 
in Winter saw some of the best plays at 
the fashionable theaters. She did not 
know that the “beer park” was engaged 
every day by a different social organiza- 
tion, and that the majority of the people 
going to one picnic seldom attended any 
other. The wonder is, not that there are 
so many people who spend money in 
amusements, but so few. When it is re- 
membered that New York is a Mecca for 
pleasure seekers from all parts of the 
country, its places of amusements do not 
seem numerous, It is the well-to-do who 
give them by far the most money, The 
high priced seats are always sold first. 
Nowhere can one better witness a scene 
from “the life-long carnival of the rich” 
than at the opera houses and the theaters 
catering to the “upper” classes. What a 
spectacle of the evidences of weaith is 
alforded as an audience pours out of one 
of these playhouses after a performance 
—jewels, lineries, carriages, liveries, 

One of the forms of starvation with the 
very poor lies in their deprivation of 
amusements The saloon is usually the 
only place outside their tenement house 
pens and coops where they are welcome, 
and where they may share in a sociable 
chatand have an hour's recreation, Hence 
the justification of the saloon—the poor 
man’s club house, 


Where there are a thousand attending a 
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base ball game there are tens of thousands 
interested in it. Witness the space given 
the base ball records in the daily papers. 
Look at the crowds that stand in front of 
the newspaper bulletin boards down town, 
following the progress of the game as itis 
repeated on a diagram, and cheering good 
plays as they are shown by an arrange- 
ment of pins and buttons. Most of these 
people would be looking at the game it- 
self, could they but afford it. 

Times are hard with many of the poor. 
But newspapers are cheap. They can yet 
afford to read the base ball scores and the 
picnic advertisements. , 

“It is patent,” repeats the Age of Steel, 
June 1, “that a general movement to re- 
duce wages is starting, and it is difficult 
to tell where it will stop.” And it quotes 
a member of the Carnegie firm as saying: 
“We will not make any changes in the 
(new wages) scale. Mr. Carnegie has laid 
it down, and expects to see it enforeed.”’ 
Now, this doesn’t read altogether natural. 
Those independent, fully employed, well 
paid, highly protected citizens in the iron 
and steel trades whose labor is their prop- 
erty, they laugh at such talk, don’t they ? 





In the fifty blocks between Sixtieth and 
One Hundred and Tenth streets on Eighth 
avenue; (Central park west), there is a 
frontage of 02 lots. Of these 306 are un- 
improved, Of the 96 improved, 80 are 
beautified with old houses, stables, and 
shanties, mostly frame. The withering 
hand of the vacant lot speculator has long 
been felt on that avenue. 
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In the letter of Treasurer George A. 
Chace to the employes of the Bourne mill 
of Fall River, announcing a scheme of 
profit sharing, he says he ‘‘trusts that one 
and all will approve this generous action 
of the president and board of directors,” 
Mr, Chace has since explained to the press 
that he believes the scheme will benetit 
the stockholders in two ways—the hands 
will take greater pains with their work, 
and steady help will be had, as hands must 
work six months before sharing profits. 
Mr. Chace, it seems, was mistaken when 
he spoke of the generosity ot the presi- 
dent and board of directors. What he 
says about larger profits excludes that 
idea. They are merely introducing an im- 
proved business money-making method, 
the success of which depends on increased 
activity on the part of the hands through 
self-interest. The latter are expected to 
make much more and waste much less, 
The bosses will then give them some 
more, Thatis all. 

The last issue of the Open Court of 
Chicago contained letters from three sin- 
gle tax men, all with good points in them. 

GRIFFE, 
The Eating of Unearned Brend. 
Anierican Machinist. 

The Charity organization Society of this 
city, inasking, through the papers, for employ- 
ment for au Austrian, buth of whose bunds 
have been amputated asa result of an acci- 
dent, states that “the society could doubtless 
bave the man supported in idleness, either by 
pensions or in an iustitution, but that would 
be certain ruin to character. The poison of 
unearned bread would speedily eat out his 
manhood.” We wonder if the secretary of 
this society, Whose name is subscribed to the 
appeal, really believes that the eating of uu- 
eaned bread invariably destroys the charac- 
ter of the eater and eats out his manhood. [f 
such consequences actually do befall from the 
eating of unearned bread (and cake, et*.), 
there must be a great scarcity of chara. er 
and manhood 1n some circles. There are pleuty 
of people in this towu who never earned or 
produced a single cenl’s worth of value in 
their lives, yet who have all the bread they 
desire, and about all they desire besides bread. 
And there ure people who seem to regard 
them as about the only ones who really have 


any character or manhood worth talking 
about., 
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Two Late Protection Papers that Have 
Seen Their Mintake,. 


Paterson Guardian, 


A leading textile trade journal of Boston, 
Wade's Fibre and Fabric, follows up a query 
us to ‘where are the good times,” with the 
declarution that the home market idea has 
got to go, and that the raw material idea 
luke its place. A wider, not a narrower 
market is what is wanted in the opivion of 
this recent supporter of the republican pro- 
gramme. 


A similar conversion bas taken place in the 
Manufacturer, representing the woollen aud 
other industrial interests of Philadelphia, 
Which pleads for a removal of the duty on 
wool, It points out that our woollen manu- 
facturers with heavily tuxed raw material 
eannot hold their own even in the American 
markets against foreign producers who have 
the pick of the wool of the world, duty free, 
And it shows that this iu time operates to the 
injury of the wool growers of this country, 
whuse prosperity depends on that of the 
manufacturers 
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THE PETITION. 


SivauR TAX ENROLLMENT COMMITTEE, 
New Youk, June 18. 


The enrollment now stunds as follows: 


Reported last week . 6 6 6 8 #8 56,3805 
Received during weck ending June 15, 819 


eed 


Total e e a e ° ° td a e e s 57,1 S84 


Contributions received during the past week, 
other than those received from regular sub- 
seribers, have been as follows: 

John W. Jakeway, Jersey City, N. J. 32 
Knife works single tax club, Akron,O. 

Wm. 8 Kahuweiler, New York. . + 25 
Jobn Carreer, Reynolds Bridge, Conn. 50 


FT, Gutschow, San Francisev, Cal. 20 00 
D. Stuart, Qakland,Cal . «0s + 1 00 
Myron Cross, Minneapolis, Minn. - 40 
A. P. Freund, Chicage, Hh. - + AQ 
A. B. Denton, St. Louts, Mo. . + 2 00 
James H. Brown, Brooklyn, N.Y. . 1 00 
C.F. Perry, Quincey, Hh. . + +s 50 
Joho Lavis, Neponset, Boston. .- 5d 
J. M. Place, Chicago, Hl . . + 25 
Sundry stamps . + + + * © 6 5 67 





Contributions from the public’ pre- 
viously acknowicdgea = in “THE 
STANDARD «© 6 + # © + * 





Tota! e e e ee e ° a) e e.80|06°f 081,517 51 
Wm. T. CROASDALE, Chairman. 
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Below ure some extracts from letters re- 


_ ceived: 


Frank Greene, Tilford, 5. Dakota.—I feel 


highly gratified with the result of my efforts 


in and about Sturgis during the past winter. 
While there I procured Tue STANDARD 
through the newsdealer and bought all extra 
copies remaining unsold at the end of each 
month. CG. H. Mucller was the only single 
tax man I found in the county on my arrival, 


Linduced him to subseribe for The STANDARD, 


and now he and Ll together are able to count 
at least twenty out and out single tax men 
in the county, and more are coming every 
day. A cull has been issued for a single tax 
convention at Rapid City on dune 20. The 
entire Black Hills will be represented. We 
hope to be able to do some effective work 
this fall. Conditions could not be better any- 


where than in South Dakota at the present , 


time for propaganda work, The oldest set- 
tlers do not remember when money was ever 
before so scarce, Taxes are high, and there 
is nothing to pay them with. The growing 
crops are in splendid condition, but there is 
no prospect that prices will justify gathering 
them. The Farmers’ Alliance is very stroug 
and growing. Over forty members from the 
Hills start overland for Huron, three hun- 
dred miles away, to a state convention of 
farmers Thursday next. The convention 
will be held on the 18th, 19th and 20th of 
June. If we only had a good speaker to pre- 
sent our views to these farmers, coming as 
they do from all parts of this new state, the 


good effect would be beyond calculation. I 


hope the prehibitionist amendment will carry 
this fall. Not that Lama prohibitionist, but 
should the amendment carry municipalities 
must look to sometning other than the sa- 
loons for revenue, In my je dgment this will 
open the way for the single tax more rapidly 
than any other one thing now in view. 

BE. C. Jordan, New York.--1 am now work- 
ing on a building along with 900 other men— 
carpenters, bricklayers, masons, plasterers, 
plumbers, gas litters, tilers, electriciaus, and 
luborers of all descriptions. I spend part of 
my soon hour talking free trade and single 
tax to as many of these men as I can get 
arcund to. IT am not half done with them 
yet. 


W. E. Brokaw, Bristol, S. Dakota.—Some 
one in THE STANDARD speaks of every single 
tux man giving $1. There are many who 
kbave not even that much and are outof work. 
Tam giving all I have to give—my time and 
energy—and if I had any money IT should 
gladly give it too, but the fact is that peopie 
here have no money. I should like to be able 
to keep a number of tracts on hand and also 
to send out sample copies of THE STANDARD. 
THE STANDARD of May 18th containing an ar- 
ticle abuut the schoo! lands in Nebraska would 
greatly help our school land agitation in the 
new states. If .1l single taxers had the re- 
form us much at heart as I have Ido not 
think we should sutfer long for funds. It 


-makes me restless to see how much the Wo- 


jotted number, although I scarcely hoped to 


’ 


men’s Christian temperance union, the probi- 
bivionists, the churches, and others, are daily 
spending in- ineffectual attempts to poultice 
the disease, when only a small amount of 
that money would accomplish so much in our 
reform. Judge Howe of Redfield is doing 
good work through the Redfield Journal and 
the Mellette Tribune. 8. G. Mogan has ob- 
tained room for a “single tax department” in 
the Gary Iuter-State. 

Robert Baker, Albany, N. ¥.—I send here- 
with eight signatures, making my total to 
date 1,664 When [shall have obtained two 
more my task will be dune. I told Mr.George 
when be was in the city that 1,666 was my al- 


get them. 

J. M. Place, Louisville, Ky,—Que of the in- 
closed signatures is that of a farmer who 
tells me that not a dollars worth of per 
sonal property belonging to hin escapes tax- 
ation. 

Joseph C. Rebling, Newport, Ky.—Business 
is very dull here and hundreds of men are 
walking the streets unable to flad employ- 
ment, The Daniel Boone assembly, Knights 
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of Labor, has disbanded, and the balance in 
its treasury has been forwarded to the en- 
rollment committee. So you see the last 
thing we did was the best. I expect to move 
to Canton, Ohio, this week. 

Cc. W. Hughes, Brooklyn, N. Y.—A ma- 
jority of the thirty-eight signatures inclosed 
represent trades people. Quite a number of 
them..were sympathizers with Mr. George 
two years ago, but they thought the single 
tax issue was dead until I talked with them. 
The majority of them assured me they would 
procure signatures. 


H. P. Moyer, Oberlin, Ohio.—I have been 
but lately converted from a red-hot, Penn- 
sylvania republican protectionist, but I am 
converted soundly, and am anxious to bring 
forth fruits mete for repentance. I inelose 
eleven petitions signed by members of the 
senior class of the college here. They are 
good, bright fellows who want fair play, aud 
though not all single tax men, all are anxious 
to sce the matter thoroughly investigated. 
There are still others ready to sign. 


(1,666, when obtained, will be Albany’s 
quota toward 1,000,000 names in the United 
States.) 

G. D. Hersey, City Engineer, Fostoria, 
Ohio.—1 add my name to the petition with all 
the more readiness because the practice of 
grabbing every opportunity for subsistance 
and holding it until the needs of the people 
force them to pay exorbitant prices for using 
such opportunities has become an enormous 
evil in this country, greater by far, I think, 
than southern slavery ever was or could be. 
The single tax plan is the only scheme | have 
heard of that reaches the source of the 
trouble and promises to remedy it. It will 
do more to abolish poverty, crime and labor 
troubles, and the virtual slavery of our peo- 
ple, than all other efforts combined. 


Jolin Carreer, Reynolds Bridge, Conn.— 
There are now, It seems, 55,000 names on the 
enrollment list. Twenty-five cents fromeach 
person would give the committec $15,750. 
Some might not be able to spare even this 
small sum. I herewith inclose my own twen- 
ty-five cents and another for some one less 
able. 

John Filmer of the New Churchmen’s Single 
tux league has a letter from G. T. Songer at 
Elizabethton, Tenn., saying that he tinds, on 
presenting the petition to people in that 
neighborhood, that most of them appear dis- 
posed to accept the doctrine at once. Mr. 
Songer says: “I firmly believe that at least 
two-thirds of the people here will accept the 
single tax doctrine, All that is needed is to 
give them the means of understanding it. In 
this country we have heard but little of 
Heury George's doctrines, and that little 
but recently. I think the leaders in public 
aYairs here have purposely kept them in the 
background. 

D. C. David, Ville Platte, La.—The petition 
Linclose bears the signature of a working 
farmer. Only one of about thirtv white vot- 
ers in my neighborhood can sign their names, 
and but half of them can speak English. 1 
find that the working farmers of ordinary in- 
telligence readily take to the single tax. I 
have no titne to canvass, and can better put 
in my time by writing letters, mailing tracts 
and STANDARDS, etc. I have been shut out of 
the organ of the farmers’ union. I bad notice 
some time ago from a leading landlord of the 
union that the discussion of the land question 
would be suppressed. I got several letters in 
the paper to which he attempted to reply, but 
all of a sudden the editor ceased to print my 
letters. The Capital Item at Baton Rouge 
and the St. Landry Democrat continue to 
print my articles. One editor begins to see 
the cat. He asks hard questions for us to 
answer, Which is better than advocating our 
doctrines. He caunot well do that yet. The 
sugar planters of Louisiana voted almost sol- 
idly for Cleveland on the assumption that the 


Democratic party is a better protectionist 


party than the republican. If the Demecrats 
are forced to take a position on free trade 
lines the sugar planters will become republi- 
eans. New Orleans and all that portion of 
Louisiana outside the sugar and rice districts 
will continue with the Democratic party. It 
is important to force the tariff issue, and let 
it be understood that never again can the 
democrats return to power except on radical 
free trade lines. 

J. A. Haggstrom, St. Paul, Neb.—Three of 
those whose signatures T send refused to sign 
two months ago, but a few copies of THE 
STANDARD have brought them around. 

Bolton Smith, Memphis, Tenn.—About 120 
members of the legislatures of Alabama, Ar- 
kansas and Mississippi have expressed their 
willingness to read THE STANDARD, and it is 
now going tothem. The letters are satisfac- 
tory and show a uniform willingnesss to be 
informed on the subject, while some of them 
show greater interest. A year's perusal of 
THE STANDARD Will surely accomplish sume- 
vhing. 


To Uring it Before Religious People. 

Some enterprising Washington, D.C., single 
tax man has struck into new territory, He 
paid for the insertion of the following adver- 
tisement at the head of the religious notices 
in the Washington Evening Star of last Satur- 
day: 

The clergymen of Washington who have 
found their religious teachings ineffret ual in 
dealing with social evils and with poverty, 
would do well to study up Henry George's 
plan. Read “Progress an Poverty.” 
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THE SOCIAL PARADOX. 
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Liow the Destruction of Wealth aud Work- 
ers Appnrently, ifuat Actually, Pncrenses 
the Prosperity of the Masses—The Cruse 
of the Contradiction. 


The Central sinzle tax club of Brooklyn has 
just removed to its new aud comimodious 
premises, and, notwithstanding the season, 
has commeneed a course of Sunday evening 
lectures to be continued through the sunmier. 
The first lecture of the course was delivered 
Jast Sunday by Mr. Edwin A. Curley, who 
said, in part, as follows: 


Under our rule of unreason many great 
blessings are dire calatities, and some of the 
greatest disasters are still greater as bless- 
ings. The workers that perished in the Cone- 
maugh valley must be replaced; they must 
even be more than doubled for wvery long 
time, and directly or indirectly, this means 
wages to many idle workers, and the bloom 
of health on the faces of many children that 
would otherwise have died. The so-eatled 
‘wages fund” in the Conemaugh valley aud 
in the United States will be the larger for 
the capital that is lost, and there will be a 
cheek in the fallof wages, slight indeed When 
compared with the vast aggregate, yeb deli- 
nite and certain in itself, and to be measured 
in millions of dollars. If we study the 
effects of a much greater calamity, the great 
London plague, which, like this, took man, 
woman and child alike, we may even con- 
clude that the suin of human life is not un 
likely to be increased through the torrent of 
death that lately raged in the valley af the 
Conemaugh, 

Nor is this Conemaugh calamity exceptional 
in its effect. Vastly increased was that won- 
derful “ Wages Fund” of the workers by the 
big fire in Boston, with its destruction of inany 
millions of capital; and the cow that kicked 
over the lantern in a Chicago stable and 
burned up aldarge portion of that city, dou 
bled the wages in some trades aud lurgely 
increased them in) many trades, stustarmed 
them for years out of the vast “wages fund,” 
she thus created, and very sensibly improved 
the condition of workers in every horthern 
state. 

In Germany they have a standing army 
that is numbered by millions. “The youn 
men drill and wait for the French, the old men 
drink lager beer and tell how exceedingly 
well they can wait for the French, and the 
women du the work. But there is sume work 
the women and children cannot do, and there 
are some men whe are neither in tae army 
nor idle. What a vlessing to them thit idle: 
ness and the army take away so many mil- 
lions of competitors for work! 

The drunkenness and crime of their fellows 


help our honest and industrious workers 
amazingly. We have on the average less 


than a million anda half of idle people will- 
ing and anxious to work, The logical way 
to solve the labor problem on true monopoly 
principles would be to put half a anilhon of 
Ineo ino prison aud a amillicn of men Wubo wv 
standing army. 

Failing a great standing army and the 
wholesale jailing of tramps, it would seem 
thav under present social and political conc 
Lions our readiest resources for: ameliorating 
the conditions of the masses are defective 
dans wad destructive Gonflazrations, 

Jn all soberness is not this really true, and 
is it not w pitiful result of our boasted civilizie- 
tion 

Yo sum up the argument, the Conemaugh 
calamity is a very great blessing lo wae 
workers because it laryely increases the 
“waves funda’? while ib decreases compell- 
tion. Large conflagrations and many other 
disasters produce like effects. The preva- 
lence of drunkenness is w great blessing bo 
the sober workman, the increase of crime will 
benetit the honest workman who has nothing 
to lose, and the idleness and vice engendered 
by vast standing armies is a preat blessing 
to the industrious mea not held in the ranks 
and uncoutaminated by their example. 

These things are so because through the 
law, unrighteous and unwise, the natural 
opportunities of Barth are denied bo the 
masses of her children, Men must beg the 
privilege of toiling for others, unless they 
have a part in that monopoly of natural 
opportunities or the means of purchasing au 
interest therein, ‘The number of wiage- 
workers beimg largely in excess of the mote 
opoly demand, they must compete with each 
other for smalier aud still sinatler wages, vill 
the average is aw bare subsistence; below 
which some slowly starve or subsist in whole 
oran part on charity or sin or crime, and 
above which a few have a sufficiency for the 
present, or perhaps slowly accumulate a little 
capital, While riches and honor are more and 
more the lot of the cruel-hearted, dishonest 
and cunning. 


The lecture closed with a short exposition 
of the single tax; questions and a discussion 
fullowed. Hood's “Sung of the Shiri”? wis 
read, Deverall,s “Free Trade, free fauna, 
Free Men” was sung by the author, Some 
reminiscences were given by. OC. ifen- 
nessey and several others and C, A. Potwin 
of the Unio state league told of the condition 
of the good cuuse in that slate. Altoyvether 
the meeting was uw success und ib promises 
well for the summer work of the Central elib, 


Before a Meeting ef Labor Leaders, 


Ixpranarowis, Ivp.--b had the pleasure of 
reading @ paper on oNatural Law aud the 
Lubor Question” to the Central hibor union of 
this city, list Monday evenine. ‘The body is 
composed of delegates from all subordinate 
unions aud K, ot L. assemblies in the city. 
My principal theme was based tpon the duly 
of labor leaders, it they aspired to be real 
leaders, The address was well received and 
Representative Longstaff, i anetnber of the 
jute legislature, and oue of the delegates, 
moved a vate of thinks which was touni- 
mously tendered, ‘The Sentinel pitve ib HOLIGE 
of the meeting on its first page and the city 
editor told me w day or two afterward that L 
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disappointed him by not coming to the: offlve 
and giving them a synopsis of the address 
for publication (I have been reporting: our 
meetings) and for the reason that he expect- 
ed ine to do so he failed to send a reporter to 
report: it. LL, P. Custer 


Over the Kauntor. 


Vierorra, Australia, April 18.—We watch 
With interest your work in America nnd Engr 
land und the rapid way in which the “single 
tux” cause is coming bo the frout. 

There are now several of us, ten thatT 
know. of, who ure straight out “single btwx’ 
men and each is a “point of disturbance” 
among those who must be won to our side, 
for we have felt. the iron heel of the lund 
monopolist. and the protective tari! super. 
stition in this land of Victoria. 

Your ideas have been misrepresented for 
some years by a writer in the Bendigo Ad- 
vertiser, Who signs bunself “Broadbrim,” and 
dutes from New York. Some of us think 
that he lives in one of the gullies adjacent to 
this town, called (Jackess Flat.” Anyhow, 
he is helping us. There is plenty of evidence 
that your ideas ure permeating common 
thought here. There is a populution of some- 
thing like 40,000 people in: the city vnd dis- 
trict. of Sandhurst. Principally a mining 
community and a strony protectionist center, 
for all the benefits of the somnewhat liberal 
lund Jaws of Victoria are ascribed to the 
tariffs that are in force, yeb wo have strikes, 
nud lockouts, and boycotts continually, un- 
employed agitations und soup kitchens, 
charity organizations and churches, and the 
rich are getting richer aud the poor, who are 
many in number, are becoming poorer, and 
those that labor are producing everything, 
yeb some want the necessaries of life. We 
mre working and hoping that Henry George 
will live to finish the task that he has under- 
taken, for be is our prophet. 

Henry JENKINS. 


What Now Zentand Single Tax Men ure 
Doing. ‘ 


AuckiLANn, New Zealand, May 19..—You 
will no doubt be interested in the progress of 
the cause in. this place. We have hitherto 
found apathy and indifference to be our worst 
foes. But there are signs that we are to be 
urged to netion by opposition Of a more pro- 
nouneed description. Rev. J. 5. Hill is the 
minister employed by the Young Men’s Chris- 
tinn Association. He gives Sunday afternoon 
addresses, at the close of which he invites 
questious. Four Sundays ago be announced 
as the subject of bis address, “ The natural 
rivhts of man. A few of us single tax men 
thought we saw au opportunity and of course 
availed ourselves of it. The result hus been 
that people are talking, ull over the town, 
about those obstinate people who won't be 
auswered, 

We have made an arrangement with the 
proprictor ofa small weekly paper, by virtue of 
which we secure representation in his columns, 
on the basis of two columns for each sub- 
scriplious Wwe secure for iu. 

Qoeal single tax menare delighted with the 
news that Henry George intends visiting this 
part of the world. KS. PLATT. 
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Gathering Stautistles Relative to Protected 
Industries. 


The Massachusetts tari! reform league has... 
issued the following circular which explains 
self: 

Boston, Mass., June 12. 

Dear Sirs The Massachusetts barill reform 
league is collecting industrial statistics with 
special reference to the following points: 

1. Cases of strikes, lockouts and reductions 
of waves in protected industries, 

8 Failures of individuals or corporations in 
protected industries. 

8 Abandonment of business by individuals 
or corporitions in protected industries, 

4. Cases tinder any of the foregoing beads 
in which the owners or Inanagers Ure pro- 
fessed protectionists. : 

Will you nob, as a friend of the cause of 
tariY reform, undertake to forward to the 
undersizned from time to tine such instances 
as come to your notice inthe newspapers OF 
otherwise: 

All information received 
gated and verilied, 
shape fur future use, 


will be investi- 
and the result puto in 
Very sincerely yours, 
N. MATTHEWS, Jit, 
Chairman Committee on Statistics. 
Address N. Matthews, jr, 8 Court street, 
Boston, Mass, 


Arthar Moshaua of Johustown, 
Indinmapolis Reporter. 

Mr. Moxhain, whom the papers speak of as 
berg inayor pro tem of Johnstown, Pa, is 
nnaclive single tax gentleman, who is an 
ofliver of a darge Henry George club at that 
wiht Mr Moxbum is spoken of as beings the 
musiest nan in the United Biates, nna has not 
rested since the calamity, and is unsparing 
in dis efforts to relieve the distress of those 
in need, Sach is the unselfish devotion of a 
truc single tuxer, ‘Po be such a believer 
means unselflsuness, pure and sinple, 


{It may be added that Mr, Moxham had 
sustained a serious loss himself. Ele was 
joint owner with the well-known single tux 
win, Me. ‘Tom ds Jolson of Cleveland, of a 
large switch works, which was destroyed in 
the general disaster, The loss amounted to 
$60,000, Kb, BTANDARD.) 


Democrats, Duke Your Chaice; Be Men or 
Mice. 

Chieaga Journal. ewe ac 
— No dadge will do. The demecratioc party. 
is a free trade party, and thay ts the issue, 
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Governor Hill is entitled to the credit 
of refusing to extradite the two men ar- 
rested in New York on a charge of com- 
plicity in the murder of Dr, Cronin at 
Chicago. The possible guilt of the men 
is of very little importance, relatively 
to the evil precedent of an extra- 
dition on flimsy grounds, Under the 
law which makes it the duty of a 
governor of one state upon the de- 
mand of the governor of a sister state, to 
extradite any person accused of crime, a 
practice has grown up of arresting upon 
telegraphic order, and this practice was 
followed in the case in question. Upona 
telegraphic request from the police of 
Chicago the police of New York arrested 
the two men, and held them to await the 
arrival of extradition papers from Hlinois. 
When the papers arrived they contained 
no other proof of crime than the affidavit 
of a policeman who knew nothing of the 
vase,and who made every statement mere- 
Governor 
Hill refused to consider such proof, and 
declined to surrender the prisoners. It 
these men were parties to the murder of 
Dr. Cronin it is to be hoped that proof of 
their guilt will be discovered; but better 
far an unavenyed murder than extradi- 
tion founded on nothing more substantial 
than police gossip. 

When an indictment has been found, or 
a complaint laid before « magistrate ac- 
companied with sufficient prima facie 
proof of guilt there can be no objection to 
arrests upon telegraphic orders and de- 
tention pending the arrival of proper pa- 
pers. But when no indictment has been 
found, nor any valid complaint lodged 
with a magistrate, it is dillicult to con- 
eeive a more wanton disregard of the 
sacredness of personal liberty than is in- 
volved in an arrest upon the telegraphic 
request of a foreign policeman. 

The state assessors report a general de- 
preciation in the value of farm lands and 
an increase in the value of city property 
This excites their special wonder and 
they try to explain it. Foe the dimin- 
ished value of farm land they ascribe sev- 
eral causes, That the eastern farmer 
Cannot compete with the farmer in the 
west isa reason that might pass without 
criticism were it not that the western far- 
mer complains as bitlerly as his eastern 
brother; and that the price of the products 
the farmer raises is low, is surely a poor 
reason, unless the price of tle products 
the farmer buys is high, All products are 
produced much more cheaply now than 
formerly, in greater quantities, and with 
less lubor,—and naturally, though prices 
are lower, everyone should be able to vet 
more of what he wants with less labor, 
If ha does not, it is because production is 
discouraged and exchange impeded, 

The assessors predict, and truly we be- 
lieve, that in a few years we shall see the 
present: owners of farms iw many in- 
stances tenants on them, Standing alone 
this prediction makes a bad outlook for 
farmers, But it does not stand alone. 
The outlook ia just as bad for all workers, 
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for small dealers, small manufacturers 
and hired laborers, as well as for farmers, 
and the reason in each case is the same. 
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If the state assessors had gone about 
their investigation in a scientific way, the 
condition they observed might not have 
been so puzzling. Of property as now 
recognized there are two distinct classes. 
There is not one characteristic which 
these two classes possess in common. 
One is land, and the other is produced 
from land. In their investigations instead 
of separating these classes the state 
assessors have blended them, A natural- 
ist studying birds, who should regard 
hawks and chickens as having the same 
interests, would not blunder worse, Lund 
yalues vise at the expense of other kinds 
of property, much as hawks fatten at the 
expense of chickens, 

If an estimate of land values, distinct 
from improvements, had been made by 
the assessors, it might still have appeared 
that farm lands have fallen in value, but 
comparison with other forms of farm 
property would have been possible and 
might have shed light upon the industrial 
question. And so far as cities are con- 
cerned, in which it is stated that values 
have increased while values in the coun- 


try have fallen, it would no doubt have | 


been proved that the increased values, in. 
much the larger proportion, are Jand 
values, 





A little consideration will make it clear 
that the land value of farms has not de- 
creased, but that upon the whole it has 
risen. The basis of the assessors’ report 
seems to be the fact that farms will not 
bring the amount of mortgages placed 
upon them several years ago, and they 
vive as an illustration of the receding 
value of “farming land” the case of a 
man who took a mortgage for $10,000 on 
a farm just after the war, and now after 
foreclosing the mortgage is willing to 
tuke $8,000 for the farm. This does not 
show that farm land has receded in value. 
$8,000 is to-day more than $10,000 was 
just after the war. A farm hand, work- 
ing for wages, would have to work mucn 
longer now to buy that farm for $8,0U0 
than he would have hud to work twenty- 
five years ago to buy it for $10,000. 

Farming land has not fallen in value, 
but the farmer’s wages have fallen. His 
products will not exchange for the prod- 
ucts of other ferms of labor on as good 
terms, his taxes are no less and stare him 
in the face whichever way he turns, and 
in common with all kinds and grades of 
laborers and for the same reason he finds 
himself pushed to the wall, That he is 
hiikely to become a tenant farmer, as the 
ussessors predict, is in itself evidence tha 
farming land has not decreased in value, 
It is not falling land values, but rising 
land values, that turn freeholders into 
tenants. 





Notwithstanding the unscientific way 
in which the assessors have pursued 
their inquiries, they have decided upon a 
course in one respect which, if properly 
pursued, is certain to benelit the worker 
of every grade. The low and irregular 
values at which New York city real estate 
has been assessed ‘or taxation have made 
it difficult for the state assessors to get at 
the difference between veal and assessed 
value, But this year they have kept 
track of about twenty-five hundred trans- 
fers, Uf they learn what the truth is that 
land values, and especially the values of 

racaunt land in this city, are assessed at a 

low limit, and bring about a reform in 
that matter, they will benefit the people 
of both city and country, New York real 
estate men are constantly complaining 
that New York pays a disproportionate 
umount of taxes. So far as her land val- 
ves ave concerned, this is not trne,  Im- 
proved land is assessed at about half its 
value, and unimproved land at varying 
ligures down to as low as fifteen per cent, 
U the land of New York were all appraised 
at its full value, and the same policy 
adopted throughout the state, it would be 
found that New York city pays less, not 
more, than her share of taxes, 
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The system of under-ansessing unim- 





proved property is not confined to New 
York city, though here it is more marked 
because of the great values to which va- 
cant land in a metropolis rises. In every 
county of the state it will be found that 
improved farm land is assessed at a high 
figure while equally good wild land ad- 
joining is assessed far below its selling 
value, In Sullivan county, where wild 
jand is worth about $1.50 an acre it is as- 
sessed, if unimproved, at 50 cents an acre, 
and if improved at $8 an acre. Perhaps 
this system may account in some degree 
for the lack of prosperity among farmers, 
To tax the forestaller of land on one-third 
of its value as wild land and the user of 
land on more than five times its value as 
wild land, isnot the way to encourage 
cultivation or invite prosperity; but itis 
the way to hurry along the time when 
most farmers will be tenant farmers. 

Nothing in the way of taxation could 
be better for farmers than the single tax. 
The single tax means that the Sullivan 
county farmer, for example, shall pay a 
tax on the full value of his land as wild 
land, in lieu of all other taxes, and that 
the owner of wild land shall pay just as 
high a tax. It would make both pay on 
w valuation of about $1.50 an acre. It 
means that the actual value of land shall 
be the basis of taxation and that no one 
shall pay taxes for what he produces or 
what he buys. Jt is a tax that would re- 
lieve labor of every kind, and be a burden 
only upon monopolizers of land, 





The appointment to the office of United 
States district attorney of Alabama of a 
leader in the movement to make the re. 
publican party at the south a white man’s 
party, leaves no doubt of the president's 
policy in that respect. President Harri- 
son’s appointments, like his removals, ave 
made pursuant toa policy. He has even 
gone the length of removing a judge for 
not following the policy of the adminis- 
tration. And it is not to be supposed 
that in appointing to a district attor- 
neyship he would have flown in the face 
of his own policy, even if it be admitted 
that on this occasion he considered only 
qualitications for the office. The appoint- 
ment of Lewis EL, Parsons to this position 
must have been intended tostrengthen the 
White man’s movement in which Mr. Par- 
sons is so conspicuous a figure, 

This movement, however, is something 
more than w white man’s movement. It 
is a movement to establish a protection 
party in the south. But whether it be 
considered as a white man’s movement or 
aus a protection movement, it is some- 
thing to be desired. It is only as the 
color line is broken and blacks and whites 
lraternize politically that the smouldering 
issues of the war both north and south 
will be wholly quenched; and it is only as 
protectionism asserts itself at the south 
that we can expect to see free trade senti- 
ment aroused there. 








Among the provisions it is supposed the 
treaty on Samoan affairs will contain, is 
one requiring: the establishment of a land 
court to examine into the titles of Samoun 
real estate, to setule disputed claims, and 
generally to set at rest all questions us to 
the ownership of land, both by foreigners 
and natives, This is really the kernel of 
thetreaty. But for land disputes it is not 
likely there would have been any treaty 
or any call forone. German land grab- 
bers and Yankee land grabbers have 
bought what the natives never supposed 
they were selling, namely, absolute own- 
ership of Samoan land, and now Germany 
and America are to join in establishing a 
land court ia a territory foreign to both 
nations, for the purpose of enforcing these 
land purchases according to “civilized” 
lund laws, The Bismarck of America is 
supposed to have got the better of the 
Bismarck of Germany in this treaty, but 
exactly what contractual connection the 
Samoans have withit is not apparent. It 
looks very much like a distribution of 
plunder between two highwaymen while 
their victim, bound and gugged, listens to 
their diplomatic controversy iz. helpless 
wonder, 
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spective of their views on the question of 
prohibition, are urged to vote against the 
proposed repeal of tbe prohibition amend- 
ment. This course is urged upon them in 
the interest of honest elections, Last 
January the legislature of Rhode Island 
adopted the Australian system of voting, 
providing that it should take effect on the 
ist of June, It was therefore expected 
that the vote on repealing the prohibition 
amendment, to take place on the 20th of 
this month, would be by means of the 
secret ballot and all the other safeguards 
of the Australian law. But at the recent 
May session of the legislature, an act 
so framed as to conceal its real meaning, 
was carried through, by means of which 
the operation of the ballot law was post- 
poned till June 80th. The object of this 
was to leave the way open for the liquor 
interest to bribe and intimidate voters. 





On the surface the selection of Mr, 
Brice for chairman of the democratic na- 
tional committee has a bad look. To the 
tariff reformers and free traders of the 
country, Upon whom the democratic party 
must rely for success, his selection must 
appear like an effort to meet. the pluto- 
cratic protection party on its own chosen 
battle-cround, and to fight the next cam- 
paign with money rather than upon those 
principles of taxation that antagonize the 
republican theory of protection to monop- 
oly. The absurdity of such a policy is 
obvious. It is too much like the attempt 
of a greenhorn to break a faro bank. But 
Mr. Brice must not be wholly judged 
by his business connections, Faithful 
leaders often spring from) strange = sur- 
rounding’s. Moses was an Egyptian cour- 
ticr, and George Washington in his habits 
and associations resembled ana English 
squire more than the patriot he proved 
himself to be. Nor should Mr. Brice be 
held to have been tested in the jate cam- 


paign, He was the working chairman, 
but the authoritative chairman of the 


committee at that time was a protection- 
ist. Mr. Brice is now at the head of the 
committee, and until he shall have proved 
himself a democrat of the Randall-Gorman- 
Dana type he ought to be heartily sup- 
ported in the hope that he will be shrewd 
enough to see that the democratic party 
can succeed in no other way than by con- 
vincing friends of tariff abolition that it 
is worthy of their votes. 





A senatorial canvass, which bears some 
resemblance to that between Douglass 
und Lincoln, more than a quarter of a 
century ago, is about to open in Iinois. 
The legislature to be chosen this fall will 
elect a United States senator, and the 
democrats on an issue of tariff reduction 
will make a strong fight in behalf of 
General Palmer. It is a striking illustra- 
tion of the rapidity of political changes 
in this country that in the senatorial 
contest in Illinvis before the war the re- 
publicans represented freedom and the 
democrats slavery, while now the demo- 
crats represent liberty and the republi- 
cans monopoly. Then, too, the repub- 
licans touched slavery gingerly, as the 
democrats nuw touch free trade. More- 
over, the republicans were defcated, as 
the democrats are likely to be now, 
And to carry the analogy a little further, 
the republican defeat was followed in 
less than a decade by the extinction of 
slavery, as it is not impossible that demo- 
cratic defeat may be followed by the 
overthrow of protectionism, 

The New York Witness attributes the 
calamity of the Conemaugh valley to the 
deliberate purpose of God, to whose claims 
the people of this country are so indiffer- 
ent “us to need this awlul warning.” In 
view of the plain fact that this calamity 
was caused by criminal humao negligence 
itis hard to distinguish that kind of relig 
ious sentiment from blasphemy. No 
doubt to most religious teachers the views 
of the Witness are abhorrent; butia other 
ways they often prove themselves as void 
of profound religious sentiment as the 
Witness does in this case. Every year 
starvation carries off thousands, and pov- 
erty surrounds hundreds of thousunds with 
misery and plunges them into sloughs of 
vioe aud crime. The many toil by day 
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and night fora pittance, while the few 
without Jabor revel in luxuries that only 
labor cau produce. These conditions are 
attributed to the inscrutable wisdom of 
God as calmly as the Witness attributes 
the Conemaugh disaster to His vengeance. 
But no more in the one case than in the 
other is it His work. But for careless dis- 
regard of physical laws the Conemaugh 
flood would never have been, and but for 
greedy violation of economic laws, there 
would be neither wealth nor poverty. 





The ex-vovernor of a southern state, in 
a recent conversation with a southern 
lady who is an ardent advocate of the 
single tax, declared that he believed that 
Henry George was about right, but said 
that they would hang anyone who went 
down there to preach that doctrine. 

Ts it not time for men of prominence in 
the southern states, for the sake of the 
reputation of their own people, to quit 
echoing these stupid, disgraceful threats, 
If reputable southern men who have trav- 
eled, and had some experience with the 
world, would regard such utterances as 
disgraceful, and seek to hide them instead 
of publishing them, the fools who make 
them for the sake of being quoted would 
come to understand that threats of ruffian- 
ism only disgrace him who utters them. 
The truth is, there is very little danger of 
anybody getting hung or being tarred 


and feathered in the south, and the con- 


stant talk about such things is merely due 
to the persistence of a vicious habit that 


creates a prejudice against the southern 


people that they really do not deserve, 

So faras the single tax is concerned, it 
is making steady progress in various parts 
of the south; and thouch some of its ad- 
vocates have been subjected to petty an- 
noyances and persecution, in a business 
way. none of them arein danger of per- 
sonal violence. Of course, our principles 
will spread slowly among people whose 
minds are so fully occupied with the 
race question, but ruffianlv threats of 
lynching will do nothing whatever to 
prevent their progress. Such threats are 
generally idle breath impregnated with 
fumes of whiskey. 

Single tax men of New York will be 
pained to learn of the death of Arthur 
Fiegel, who for nearly a year was one of 
the most devoted workers in our move- 
ment, Ife was one of the men—thereto- 
fore unknown in’ connection with the 
single tax agitation—who cffered his ser- 
vices at the beginning of the C-eveland 
campaign. Eneouraged to organize his 
district. he went earnestly to work, and, 
with the aid of associates in the same dis- 
trict, contributed to the campaign one ot 
the largest. local mass meetings that was 
held. After the election he organized the 
Yorkville single tax club. Mr. Fiegel 
wasa member of the Manhattan single 
tax club, and also of the “Triangle.” He 
was married about three months ago, and 
died on the 17th in-tant of heart disease. 


— 








Many letters have been received in the 
business office of this paper, complaining 
of the regularity of THE STANDARD in 
reaching its subscribers. We ask our 
friends to be patient, as the responsibility 
does not lie with us but with Mr. Harri- 
son’s mailing clerks, who are new in the 
business; but we hope to correct ther 
IMmperlections betore a great while. Sec- 
ond-class mail matter hos of late been so 
badly handled that there is very general 
discontent, 
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Albany Press and Knick rboeker, 

Mr, Robert Baker writes to us as follows: 

“In to-aiy's Press, in your article upon the 
salt trust, you state that water, air and salt, 
being gifts of nature, cught pot to be mo- 
bopolized. Is not Jand equally a gift of na- 
ture? Isit nut equally necessary to man’s 
existence?! 

We answer that, in our opinion, it is, aud 
that it needs ho urgument to prove it. Aud 
we will gu farther and say the ownership of 
and should not be ailowed to be munupulized 
asitbas been and is by syndicates of ahen 
Capitalists. ene 


The Tennote Foot the Bilis, 
Baston Globe, 

The Duke of Portland will be married to- 
day auidst splondur rivaling that of the 
Orient, But his hundreds of terants pay for 
tS so What dues the expense mutter to the 
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MEN AND THINGS. 





A well-to-do family, quietly pursuing . 


the even tenor of its life in a handsome 
brown-stone front house, on a summer 
afternoon. A sudden tremendous explo- 
sion. Swaying walls, sinking floors, fall- 
ing chandeliers, general demoralization 
and panic. <All this happened at the resi- 
dence of Mr. C. W. French, in this city, 
one day last week A careless contractor, 
blasting rock in an adjoining lot, had flred 
too heavy a charge, and the result was 
that Mr. Brown’s house was pretty com- 
pletely wrecked. Damayes, $20,000 to 
$25 000. So Mr. French reports. 

Accidents of this kind illustrate how 
little real protection is secured for life 
und property by the operation of statute 
law. There is plenty of law against 
dangerous blusting. Yet the dangerous 
blasting goes on all the same, and we all 
know it is going on, and nobody makes 
ihe slightest fuss about it except when, 
in such cases as that of Mr. French, the 
danger becomes an actual calamity. Then 
a contractor is arrested and promptly 
released on bail, a paragraph goes the 
round of the papers, the district attor- 
ney’s pigeon holes are stuffed with a few 
more documents, and the dangerous 
blasting goes on as merrily as ever. 

Do such repressive laws as that against 
dangerous blasting have any real effect 
in even moderating the evil they are in- 
tended to absolutely prevent? Really, I 
don't think they do. I don't believe there 
would be any more dangerous blasts fired 
in New York if there were no law against 
reckless blasting than there are at pres- 
ent. It isn’t the fear of the law that 
restrains contractors and foremen, so far 
as they are restrained at all. It 1s simply 
their own personal respect for life and 
property. And the evil of the law is that 
it represses the very men whom it is 
intended to encourage, those who have 
most respect for the rights of others, and 
are consequently most anxious to obey 
the letter of the law. 

Ow laws to compel the fulfilment of 
contracts don't make men fulfil their con- 
tracts. On the contrary, they develop a 
class of men skillful in avoiding fulfilment. 
Our laws against stealing don't put an end 
to stealing. On the contrary, they make 
thieves more skillful. It is difficult’ to 
compel men, by law, to do to others as 
they want others to do to them. The 
volden rule, and the theory of the regula- 
tion of society by legislation, are directly 
opposed to one another. It is the hard 
fate of the otticiul preachers of the golden 
rule, that they are called upoa to recon- 
cile them or lose their situations, 

Here is a delightful paragraph from the 
bultetin of the American iron and steel 
association: 

Protection is pot intended to retard the 
prograss of industry. Therefore it dues not 
uiuder development of cheaper instead vi 
more costly doinestic sources of suppis. ‘That 
u has had this effect’ has been a fuise accusa- 

ion of its uppenents, Wheu the country re- 
quired five milliva tons of pig iron, aud eoulu 
produce only tour aud a bulf million vuns, the 
duty on foreign iron kept alive unpes anu 
urnaces producing iron that cust mere thai 
$20 perton. Now that the cvuntry yearly 
equires six and a ball militoo tons, and car 
produce seveu and a ball toilivg lous, these 
wives aud furuaces Which buve Lhe Jeast ud- 
vautages are distanced by homne competion, 
snd that yery triumphef the protectave por- 
iy, Which shows the faisity of the old charyes 
wgaist it, (ree traders uow miuke the bani 
fw new but even more shallow critica m. 

Who has tuld the Bulletin how much 
pig iron the country ‘requires?’ Who 
h sthe rmght to tell? Who has the abi- 
ity totell? Who knows anything about 
it? Does not every vealer in metals know 
pertectly well that the quantity of piz 
won fur which a market cau be tound in 
this country is absolutely incalculable, 
and depends almost altogether upon the 
price at which pas iron cua be sold? Ut, 
ws the Bulletin says, our mines have to 
choke off production to the extent of a 
milhon tons yearly, is not the reason 
simply that the men who want to use iron 
cannot afford to pay the price that the 
men who produce iron must charge if 
they would make their iron production 
protitable ? Par ee 

So we go round and round. Tax the 
mea who want to use iron, Tax them on 
their barns, ov their houses, on their 
clothing, on their bedding, on their tur- 
niture, on their growing crops, on their 
horses, on their cattle, oa thar pigs, Tax 
them on everything they have, Make it 
a penal offense for them to get any wealth 
whatever. Then tax the men who want 
to produce iron, Tax them by fencing in 
the iron lands, and compelling them to 








pay for the privilege of mining iron more 
than that privilege is worth, Tax them 
by allowing the price they pay for that 
privilege to be raped from the commu- 
nityto whom it properly belongs, and 
pocketed by individuals, Tax them on 
their clothes, and tools, and houses, and 
everything else they’ve got. Tax every- 
body all round, till the groans of the 
plundered people go up to heaven, and 
the freasury bulges with the stolen 
wealth, Force apart the iron seller and 
the iron buyer just as far as possible. If 
aman buys tron with wheat, tax him, 
If aman buys wheat with iron, tax hin 
Then clap on your protective tariff, and 
yell with delight because the man who 
wants a ton of iron has to work twice us 
many days to get it as he would under 
conditions of freedom, and so industry is 
encouraged, And finally, by way of cap- 
ping the climax of absurdity, tell us that 
while the iron miners can produce 7,500,- 
000 tons of iron yearly, the community 
only requires 6,500,000 tons, and so the 
iron miners must—miust—well, what must 
they do? Pay less for the privilege of 
mining iron, perhaps? Oh dear, no! 
nothing of the kind. A lot of them must 
knock off work altogether, and the rest 
must consent to work for a good deal 
lower wages. Because they produce so 
much wealth, they must be content to get 
along with a good deal less wealth. Queer 
logic, that, isn’t it? Well, it’s logic of 
the best protectionist brand. Protection 
encourages industry in ratiocination, af- 
ter the same fashion in which it encour- 
ages every other kind of industry. It 
takes an awful lotof work to demonstrate 
the simplest protectionist proposition. 





Isn't it nonsensical? Just sit down and 
think the whole business over quietly, 
and say if you ever heard of anything 
more utterly absurd, Here area lot of 
men who want iron—pig iron, bar iron, 
manufactured iron, plows, harrows, ma- 
chinery and shingle nails, Tlow do they 
#0 to work to get it? Why, in the most 
natural way in the world, by raising 
wheat, and corn, and bacon, with which 
to buy it from the men who make it. 
What men who make it?) Why, natur- 
ally, the men who will give the most iron 
for the least wheat and corn and bacon. 
That’s the way farmers get rich—or 
would get rich if they were allowed to. 

But now comes in Mr. Protectiorist, 
who somehow seems to understand the 
farmer's business a good deal better than 
the farmer does himself, and forbids the 
lurmer to sell his produce to the men 
who are willing to pay most for it. That 
sort of thing will never do. Mr. Protec- 
tionist owns an iron mine, and the farmer 
must buy iron from him, He won't give 
as much iron for the money as some 
other man would be willing to do, and so 
the farmer wil have to use less iron than 
he otherwise would lave used. But oa 
the other hand, Mr. Protectionist will 
give the farmer's son a job in the mine, 
So they do it. And the farmer, being 
forced to get along with less iron in’ the 
shape of tools cannot rae so much prod- 
uce. and buys still less iron, Then Mr, Pro- 
t ctionist tells the farmers son that he's 
very sorry, but there bas been an over- 
production of iron this vear—ua million 
tons too mu h of it made, and, in short, 
he has po more use for the farmer's son 
in lus mine, and a Pinkerton detective 
will show hina off the premises. So there's 
a tramp the more—forced into trampdoms 
and pauperis, because he produced tou 
much Wealth, 

Honestly, now, doesn't it seem incredi- 
ble that such a merry-go round of in- 
iquity should be played by sixty million 
people—and Americans at that’ Lt is 
played, though, and the reason why it’s 
played is situply that Americans, with all 
their genuine love ot freedom, biaveut yet 
learned the true lesson of freedom: —that 
the only way lo insure a vations pros- 
perity is to let the men in it alone-—to let 
each man paddle his own canoe, alter his 
own fashion, and not conipel lian, either 
to tow somebody vise, or to rely on iany- 
body else to tow him. 

It seems to me that Governor Jill's 
veto of the compulsory education bill was 
an altogether mehteous act. ven ad- 
mitting that, under present conditions, it 
is the duty of the state to bestow upon 
children who might not otherwise be able 
to obtain it, that smattering of knowledge 
which is grotesquely termed an educa- 
tion—even admitting that, Ithink that 
for some of the people of the state to for. 
bid the rest of the people of the state to 
keep their children at home during cer- 
tain ,hours of the duy, without written 
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official permission, is going justa little 
too far. Nor do [think that such men as 
Eliott I. Shepard, Chauncey M. Depew, 
George Gould, and others of that class, 
would enjoy being arrested and im- 
prisoned, if they should) dare to employ, 
for the home tition of their offspring, an 
instructor not approved and certificated 
by public authority. To shouldn't enjoy it 
myself, and Eo don't believe they would 
either, Of course, Punderstand perfectly 
that the hiuw, had the covernor siened it, 
would have been a dead letter as far as 
might concern the eminent citizens I 
have named, Perhaps Cimight have suc. 
ceeded in dodging it myself. But T eannot 
but consider it) bad = poliev, at least, to 
enact repressive huws, and then eall on 
only the poor people to obey them. It is 
apt to make the proletariat diseruntled, 
if Pmay be allowed the expression, 

T think, if ovr governing classes are 
wise, they will encourare the rich to con- 
fine the assertion of their social superi- 
ority to such methods as the endowment 
of schools, and hospitals, and frésh air 
funds, and benefactions of that sort. 
Such things make the social chasm suffi- 
ciently apparent, without too disagree. 
ably reminding Lazarus that he is on the 
wrong side of it. But fo pass any more 
luws to compel Lazarus to do what he 
doesn’t want to do, while leaving Dives 
free to do what he does want to do, would 
be bad judgment, to say the least of it. 
I may be wrong, but. so it seems to me. 


And, is it quite as certain as we assume 
it to be, about this duty of the state to 
charge itself with the teachine of the 
children? Without actually ¢oing so far 
as to speak blasphemy against the sacred 
public school system, may not one ask, 
deferentially, if the state does not owe 
some sort of educational duty toward 
parents, as well as toward children? 
Grant that it is the duty of the state to 
make sure that children are brought up 
to be good citizens, is it not equally its 
duty todo all in its power to make its 


grown people good citizens too? And is . 


it making a oman a good citizen, to en- 
courage him in the belief, not only that 
the state oucht to save him the trouble of 
educating lis children, but that te him- 
self is not fit to be (rusted with their edu- 
cation? Isa man in whom that belief has 
been developed likely to bea good citizen? 
Is he lDkely to cousider public questions 
with the clener, unselfish judgement of an 
honest and unbiased freeman? LT don't 
think he is, Pdont see how he can be. 
Let bim be by nature as honest and inde- 
pendent us he may, he must have a feel- 
tne that the state is something wiser 
Vhan himself, grater than himself, more 
moral than himself, altowether different 
from himself, that mas be relied on to do 
good things tor him, to keep tim straight, 
to relieve him of responsibility, if oaly 
he behaves himself, and doesm’t try 
lo interfere, Now, you know, that 
sort oof spirit is the spirit that 
underlies monurchies and aristocracies, 
wnd other forms of despotism. It is 
the spirit that Bismarck encouraes, 
tnd that makes Bistnarck possible,  1t 
nay be avery nice kind of aw spirit, one 
together good for humanity. Tdon't be 

Hieve in it myself, bret that proves nothing. 
But good spirit or bad spitet, Chis much is 
ihsolutely certain, that it ist the spirit 
ol democracy, Tt ist the spirit: that 
founded the Republic. Men imbued) with 
that sprit might have rebebed against 
the weight of a tax, but they never would 
have rebelled against its principle. And 
it wits precisely aginst a principle of tax- 
ation, and not at all against its weight, 
that the Amerioun colomes rose in revolt, 


And does the state really dothe children 
any youd with tts qiutch vatiated school 
system? Doa't thank me a blasphemer, 
fam not speaking evilof the public school 
system, nor of any other kind of dieni- 
tics, Lamoonly asking questions. JT want 
lo know, wad bask in order that I may 
lind’ out, Surely there isn’t any blas- 
phemy in that. 

Are the youth of this generation any 
better than the youth of thirty years ago? 
They ought to be, if our public school 
system deserves anything like the credit 
tuatis daimed for it. Because the sys- 
tem hus been considerably improved with- 
in the last thirty years, and of course it 
ought to show better results, Does it 
show better results % Does it even show 
us good? Are our young men and women 
growing up to be as good eitizens as theiv 
parents and them grandparents? Have 
they as much howorable anibition? Are 
they as enterprising, as industrious, as 
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thrifty, as independent, as watchful of 
their liberties? Do they gumble more? 
Ave they inote eager to live without work? 
Do they have inore respect for people 
wholive upon (he earningsiof others? Ts 
the gulf between the idler and the worker 
wider or narrower than if used tobe? Is 
i the ideal that our youth of to-day set be- 
Be fore themselves an ideal of wealth, or an 
ideal of woodness?’ Please observe that f 
am not asserting anything, Tau only 
asking questions, You surely can't ob- 
jecti.to that. 
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But there is one thing E amo sure. of, 
without asking any questions at all, and 
thatis, that the state cannot take the 
education of a child out of the hands of tts 
A parents without forbidding the child) to 
ies hiveaalh its parents, Tt ean-and in the 
nngority of eases Pian quite sure ib daes-— 
make the patents believe that they are 
not responsible for the child’s education, 
oe Jt can—-and tn the majority of cases Dam 
aoe quite sure it dues—foduce Che parents ta 
i 4 neglect the child’s educations Bat it can't 
be prevent the parents from qgreiag the child 





anedteation of some kind—for good av 
for evilin spite. of itself and in spite of 
themselves.  Puman degishition can doa 
wood deal, but it ent repeal the laws of 
cnatere. And so, still protesting that fin- 
tend ono disrespect fo sacred thites, J 
venture to add fo may previous dist of 
questions, this : Is the state acting wisely 
toatlow children to five with, and he ed. 
cpenfed by, fhebe parents, while teaching 
the parents that they are not responsible 
for the education of the -children—nol 
even competent to attend to it? Isnt if 
the state's duty to take the children away 
from their parents altewether, and bring 
them tp dnt public hones, coder the care 
of properly examined and certificated state 
otlicttls 2. To omrean Paddy Rafferty'’s chil- 
dren, of course--Paddy Rafferty of the 
Fourth ward. Not the children of such 
men as Colonel Shepard and Mr. Vander. 
DI. Thestre different, Tam only speak- 
ing of the children of (he common herd. 


State educadion-—because men are too 
poor, and too unintelligent to be trusted 
to educate their own children, State in- 
spection of tenement  houses—because 
muen are too poor, and (oo unintelligent to 
be trusted to select their own homes, 
State inspection of  factories—becanse 
men are too poor, and too unintelligent 
to be trusted to take care of {heir own 
health. State supervision of child labor-— 
because men are too poor, and too unin- 
telligent to be trusted with the welfare 
of their little ones, rest air funds and 
free excursions—because men are too 
poor, and tov unintelligent to be trusted 
to look out for saving the lives of their 
own babies. Almshouses and charity or- 
fanizition societies and benevulences of 
all kinds—beeatse men are too poor, and 
too unintelligent to be trusted to get 
their own food. State supervision of sa- 
Joons—beeanuse men are too poor, and too 
; unintelligent to be trusted with the 
i. oe waisky bof{tle. Why not state base ball 
games, and state bucket shops, and state 
gambling holis? Take it allin all, aren't 
we rather freezing the independence out 
of American citizens? 

















. <A few weeks avo Treferred to a scheme 
of “The American colonization and indus- 
trial bureaus,” for solving the problem of 
poverty by means of profitable spectla- 
tion in land. The idea of the bureaus 

being to acquire tracts of vacant land, to 
be sold to the deserving poor on credit, I 
amused myself, and, f trust, to some ex- 
tent, the readers of THE STANDARD also, 
by imagining how some Colonel Mulberry 
Sellers, with 100,000 acres or so of worth- 
fess land, might become a millionaire, 
and at the same time pose as a benefactor 
of his race, by simply selling half his kind 
to the bureaus, and hanging on to the 
other half, if the industrious poor should 
increase its value a hundred fold. And 
in describing how Colonel Sellers might 
do this, Tassumed that he laid off his land 
in quarter sections, viving each alternate 
lot to the bureaus, and keeping the rest 
for himself, 














But itappears that in this fanciful talk 
of mine I did injustice to the coloniza- 
tion and industrial bureaus. At least so 
Colonel Rogers, the president of the cor- 
poration, informs ime, He doesn’t pro- 

ose to let Colonel Sellers, or any other 
colonel who may happen fo sell land to 
the bureaus, play any such smut trick as 
to keep every alternate lot, Nothing of 
that sort will be allowed, Phe bureaus 
will keep the slternate Jots themselves, 
anid get whatever value may accrue on 
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them by renson of increasing population, 
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‘Tt is not our plan,” says Colonel Rogers, 


“to vive the holders of large aveas of un- | 
developed Jand such advantapes., 


propose that such holders lof land snall 


convey to the bureaus ia fee simple war- 


‘anty deeds of so much of their grrrples 
land as they are willing to so dispose of 
for a fair market valuation, Thus you 


see the bureaus reserve to the company 
the special advantages you apprehended 


would go to the vendors from whom the 
bureaus purchased the lands,” 


The vendors conveying their surplus of un- 
developed land in solid unbroken tracts, 
would, however, be sure of enhancing the 
value of the residue of such estates fifty per 
cent and upwards. But the bureaus, as Dhave 
said, is the rightful recipient of the greater 
advantages that would accrue by virtue of 
reserving every alternate section or alternate 
farm or town Jot with a view to selling in 
fiiture at such enhanced valuation as would 
naturally follow by reason of the adjacent 
and surrounding improvements made chiefly 
by the settlers. 

The purposes of such reservations are not 
to specially enrich the stock holders, but 
for enriching the bureaus, with a view to ex- 
teuding the beneficent werk theroof by virtue 
of itsown resources until every homeless, 
poor and needy family and single person 
shall have been put in possession of a home- 
stead aud other means of  self-sustenance. 
The pilin is so laid that the revenue (if the 
scheme is judiciously carried out) will be 
atnple for all such purposes. And, as a 
matter of course, the bureaus would eon- 
tinuaily prosper, constantly growing richer 
aud richer, so long as there were impoverished 
and homeless people to engage in and be 
benetited by cur work. And it should be also 
observed ihat the prosperity of the bureaus 
is wholly d-peudent upon the assured and 
achieved prosperity of the settlers. The en- 
tire plan aud purposes cannot be successfully 
earried out without the use of considerable 
money. But the scheme can be set properly 
cog with less than half amillion dollars,and 
would thence, under prover management, be- 
come self-sustaining and prosperous to ac- 
estmulate abundant funds of its own from its 
own resources, for not only paying the share 
holders but extending the patriotic system 
throughout every state and territory in the 
Union. Whe that shall have been aceom- 
plished, the pecuniary prosperity of the en- 
terprise, as a company, Would begin gradually 
to wane by reason of the exhaustion of their 
hitherto indigent people to reciprocally feed 
it, all such having been reclaimed and put on 
a prosperous basis, leaving uotbing more for 
the bureaus to do. Its mission being thus ae- 
complished, both the spirit und the letter of 
the enterprise would gradually disappear in 
the new life of the body politic and social. 

[ agree with the THE STANDARD that the 
lund primarily and inherently belongs to the 
people, And | haveno doubt that if the peo- 
ple conld and would adopt the proposed sin- 
vie tax system the evils Dam laboring to aid 
in removing would gradually disappear. 
Batin the absence or pending such reforma- 
tion, To propose to devise, inaugurate and 
carry out the best possible ways and means 
for speedily giving back to the homeless 
poor and needy Cunstituents of our common- 
Wealth atleast a semblance of their with- 
held inherent rights to not only life and lib- 
erty, but pursuit of wealth and happiness. 
[tis therefore that I bave inaugurated and 
would earry out the plans and purposes of 
the American Colonization and Industrial 
Bureaus, 


Now, [haven't the slightest desire to 
hold Colonel Rogers up to ridicule. or to 
accuse him of speculating in philanthropy. 
He says his object is to secure for the 
homeless poor a semblance of their with- 
held inherent rights, and I know no reason 
why Tshould doubt his word. And yet 1 
can’t help laughing as I read his grave 
prognostication that the prosperity of the 
bureaus will begin to wane when = the 
supply of poor people shall have been ex- 
hausted. 1 don't think he need have 
much fear of exhausting the stock of 
poverty. It will last Ins bureaus’ time 
and oa little Jonger. In fact, i. his 
bureaus once fairly get to work, they will 
make poverty a great deal faster than 
they can relieve it. And the faster they 
relieve it, the faster they will create it. 

What creates poverty? The fencing in 
of land, and forbidding’ people to apply 
their labor to it, dust let Colonel Rogers 
put. that in bis pipe and smoke it, and 
then tell us how he expects to cure 
poverty by fencing in more land. He 
muy relieve some poor people—the posses- 
sion of sufticient Jand will make any poor 
man rich—but he will only increase the 
general mass of poverty. Stealing from 
Peter to pay Pan) may be a very good 
thing for Paul, Colonel Rogers, but jt will 
certainly leave poor Peter worse off than 
he was before. 


No, Colonel Rogers! If you want to 
cure poverty, there is only one way to go 
about it, You must undo the injustice 
that causes poverty, And there isn't any 
money init, You can’t diminish poverty 
by exploiting it—not if you organize a 
thousand bureaus, or build a thousand 
model tenement houses, or establish a 
thousand fresh air funds, You may fool 
men, but you can't play any tricks on 
God, You may induce men to subscribe 
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to be a fourth 
ionaires. He lived on the second floor of 
the tenement No, 418 East Tenth street. 
cause of the suicide is supposed to be de- 
spondency caused by the elfort to get along 
on so small an income, 
band to get the poison for the alleged pur- 
pose of killing cockroaches, 


the sons of Kobert Bonner the plot of ground 
on the northeast corner of Fifth avenue and 
Fifty-sixth street, New York, 505 on the 


a little less than 5 44 city lots, for $325,000. 
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ito your bureaus, and belp them to flatter 


themselves that they ave going to usher 
in the kingdom of God, and get a mort- 
gage ou the labor of its inhabitants at the 
But you can’t get nature to 
think, or to act upon, any nonsense of 
that kind, Be not deceived, Colonel 
Rovers, God is not mocked. Your Jand 
speculating corporation is wa scheme to 
mock him, Tt will not work. 
T. L. M'CREADY,. 


SOCIETY NOTES. 


A Saratogian at the Hoffman house said to 
a World reporter that cottuges were in more 
demand there this year than they have ever 
been before. Youur Mr. Hathoru has rented 
his handsome house on upper Brondway for 
$1,500, and otber desirable residences have 
been snapped Up at eorrespondivgly Jarge 
prices. The summer business pronuses to be 
pretty good all over this season, and when- 
ever this is so itis a subject for conzratula- 
tion, as the mingling of people from all see- 
tions of the country at these summer resorts 
has a distinetly broadening aud edueational 
intluence, and there is more traveling and 
more mingling with euch sueceeding season. 
Tt, is interesting tu ‘note that the St. Louis 
syndicate which came east here to the sea 
coast, bought property at Watch Hill and 
erected a number of cottages there, is in a 
very prosperous condition. 


John Jacob Astor's wife, Theresa Astor, 


tuvk a dose of paris green Saturday night 
and 


diced vuext morning. Astor is a cifrar 
maker and makes $6.50 a week, and claims 
cousin of the Astor mill- 


The 
She indueed her bus- 


William Waldorf Astor has bought from 


avenue by 125 on the street, X75x23 irregular, 


It will be remembered that C. BP. Huntington 
paid the Bonners 450,000 for five lots on the 
southeast coruer of Fifth avenue and Fifty- 
seventh street less than two Weeks aco, 

The family named Johuson, who came here 
some tine ago from Huntineton, were sent 
back to that place yesterday. They bad been 
living upon the river bank under a willow 
tree, with four Jittle children, and scarcely 
anything to eat. Mrs. 8. S. Moore sent them 
a supply of provisions yesterday and last 
evening the family were shipped down the 
river.—[Parkersburg, W. Va., Journal, 


The New VYVork Press Waxes Fanny Anenr 
the Trusts, Which Were to Disappear 
After the Late Vrotection Victory. 

New York Fress, June 14 
Yesterday was a good day for trusts. No 

less than four came to the front. 

Ty the morniug there Were rumors of a cas- 
tor oil trust, probably under Standard oil 
management. The Press hopes fervently 
that the trustees will be made to take their 
own medicine. 

Then there was a marvelous romance about 
a $5v0,000,000 coal trust. AS anthracite «oa! 
is ulready pretty well monopolized, the new 
coal trust must relate to soft coal if iv relatet 
to anything. And there might as well bea 
trust to control spring water as suft cual. 

Then it Was announced that thirty whole- 
sale dealers had furmed an ice trust. This 
trust can be made sick by boycotting ice 
water aud waiting for reasunably cool water 
to fluw from your bydraut, 

About the sume time there eume along a 
stury about & $25,000,000 plug tobaccu trust, 
headed by Pierre Gourillard and some St 
Louis capitalists. But that trust can be 
duocked on the head by wiping out the io- 
terual revenue taxes on tobacco. 

Wherever you see u trust head, hit it. 

ffe Belongs to the Randall-Dana Wing. 
New York Times, 

Of all the democrats present atthe nationa! 
cotnmittee’s meeting ouly ove could be fuund 


to denounce tariff reform or Mr. Cleveland,. 


and it is doing Lim no injustice to call him the 
Inost insigniivant and jeast representative 
man there, Samuel Adams of Colorado, who 
held the proxy of Charles 5. Thomas, the nu- 
tional committeemun for that state, said: “I 
um notin favor of going to the country on 
the same issue asin 1888 1 knifed Cleveland 
myself last time. Iwas act in favor of the 
Mills bill, and um notin favor of the policy 
represented by it. For that reason ] knifed 
Cleveland.” Holding such sentiments and 
boasting of such treachery it may well be 
usked what business Mr. Adams has to cud 
himself a demvcrat. He ought to join the 
party of Randall and Dana, aud thereby in- 
crease its size 50 per cent. 


The Reward of Lubor. 
New York World, 

Inspector Williams has gone off on his sum- 
mer Vacation in his private yacht. One rea- 
sou Why New Yorkers are proud of thejr po. 
lice force is that its officers are able, after 
years of hard service, to own country resi- 
deuces and travel in their own elegant yachts. 
Tuis is u great aud wonderful city, 


Then They'lt be Able to Pay Prowptly the 
Juterent oun Their Martgagen. 
Topeda Capitab 


Give the farmers of Kansas three weeks of 
bright weather and the greatest wheat crop 
ever grown in any state will be harvested, 
Jo Harper, Sumner and other southery Kan- 
ae oe harvesters are running ia every 

eld. 
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Distnherited. 


Mrs, Frances M. Milne dn San Mranelsco Bian 
The poor little life, just beginniug, 
Was gasping and dying that day. 
There was clamor of surrow and sinning 
In the desolate room where it lay. 
And the motber bent over her baby, 
And kissed the wan forehead and hair 
With an anguish as deep as yours, maybe, 
Tho’ her lips had forgotten your prayer. 


Twas a morning beloved of summer, 
The meadows were fragrant and green; 
The rose had a blush for each comer, 
And thick was the trees’ leafy screen; 
But foul was the alley and narrow, 
And back from the poisoning wall 
The sun shot bis fiery arrow 
On foreheads defenseiess to fall, 


Oh, room for the Jamb in the meadow, 
And room for the bird on the trees 

But here in stern poverty’s shadow, 
No rgom, hapless baby! for thee, 

Immortal we think thee, aud name thee~ 
The child of our Father above; 

But where is the justice would claim thee 
A share in the gifts of His love? 


It is idle as folly, your weeping, ,, 
Poor mother! those heart-heavy tears, 
Why, who would not covet that sleeping, 
In place of your desolate fears? 
How hopeless they stretch in the distance— 
Forever and ever the same; 
Each day with its dull, hard insistance 
Of work and of want for your frame. 


“Tt is well with the child,” says the preacher, 
“The lambs in his bosom are hid.” 

‘Tt is well with the cbild,” says the teacher, 
“Great nature the sacrifice bid, 

The poor and the weakly must perish— 
Bo, only, the best we attain; 

The perfected type we must cherish; 
The Jaw of progression is plain,” 


And vet—yes, the struggle is over; 
The small, shrunken jinbs are at rest. 
It were Well their mute witness to cover— 
Tis a pitiful sight, at the best. 
And, sumehow, the word of the preacher 
Sounds empty and vain as we gaze; 
And the code philosopiie of teacher 
May be science—but ends in a maze. 


For, look! they were perfect, those wasted 
Small limbs, of hife’s effort denied; 
TL.ose lips, from life’s goblet untasted 
So ruthlessly hurried aside. 
What share in the world’s great endeavor 
Those tiny weak hands might have wruught! 
What force in that brain forever 
Have lived in the realm of thought! 


O father! O mother! rejoicing 
In childhood’s fair promise tu-day, 
Can you hear ig your spirit a voicing 
for creed so inhuman, [ pray ! 
Had priest or philosopher found you 
An answer to quiet the heart, 
If life in such fetvers had bound you, 
And mocked with its fulluess your part? 


Why, look at your baby—the treasure ! 
The rose-tinted, dimpled delight ! 

Could an anchorite’s soul deny pleasure 
Nor thrill at the beautiful sight # 

No room in the world’s spacious garden, 
For flower so perfect to bloom ¢ 

O Heaven! The blusphemy pardon, 

That finds for thy child but a tomb! 


Our Futher! Oh, well may we falter 

To name thee, and pray to thee so; 

Who tura from thv shrine and thy altar, 

Profaning thy image below 4 

To thy children, thy bounty denying, 
While heaping the store of our greed, 

And, dead to their wrong and their sighing, 
Charge Heaven itself with our deed ! 


TARIFF NOTES, 


The high protective spellbinders ought, at 
least, to go over into Pennsylvania and 
speak words of comfort and consolation to 
those steel work strikers who have been 
bounced from employment aud whose places 
have been filled by cheaper workmen,—[Buf- 
falo Courier, 

Absolute free trade means nothing more 
than giving every individual the right to sel) 
his produce in the best market and to buy 
where he can do so to the best advantage.~ 
{Cedar County, Neb., Nonpareil, 

The hopelessness of trying to tax a people 
into prosperity, and the laughable absurdity 
of attributing the prosperity of this wonder. 
ful country to its taxes, are equally plain.— 
(Dayton Workman. 


After driving the American merchant ma- 
rine from the ocean, the bigh tuxers want to 
subsidize ships to carry our foreign trade. 
Great proposition—equal to all the theories 
of the students of murkets—to encourage that 
which they are trying to restrict.~[Rock ville, 
Ind., Tribune. 


The wages of sin is death, but the wages of 


rotected monopoly is nu better.—[Dubuque 
owa, Industrial West. l que, 


Tariff reduction and an enlarged free list 
would benefit both sections. And it is bound 
to come,—(Springtield, li., State Register, 

If Ever These Bioves Become PFPepular, 
Heute Will Cilmb aud Wages Fall, 
Ruthiod, Vt., Herald, 

Hon. Edward Atkinson, of Boston, bas ine 
vented a cooking box” that cooks for a fam- 
ily of twelve at the rate of seven-eighths of a 
cent per meal. 
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CURRENT THOUGHT. 


fermauy a Wandred Years Hence()),. 


We are all of us looking eagerly for- 
ward to that happy event when astate 
or territory will enact the “single tax” 
plan and thus teach this country and the 
the rest of the world a most valuable ob- 
ject lesson, and, impatient for the good 
time coming, we, meantime, welcome 
such fictions as try to represent and fore- 
shadow it. 

Such a fiction is that of Mr. Flurscheim. 
But before we speak of his book it is 
proper to introduce the author, of whom 
few of our readers know more than 
that be is a German and a very active and 
ardent adherent of our cause, It is he who, 
with others, at the present single tux con- 
ference in Paris represents Germany, a 
country that, in spite of the philosophical 
tendencies of its inhabitants, has, from 
causes which would lead us here too far 
to explain, but very few advocates of our 
cause. Mr. Flurscheim was owner of a 
large iron foundry in the duehy of Baden. 
and is said to have retired from business 
in order to devote his time and his for- 
tune to spread the knowledge of the sin- 
gle tax in his own country, in England, 
orany other country, wherever he finds 
the opportunity. He has written two 
books on the subject: “Auf Friedlichem 
Weve” (in a peaceful way’) and Der 

— Kinzive Rettungswee” (“the only road to 
safety’). A few weeks ago he went to 
BEneland to meet Mr George, 

Naturally Mr. Fdurscheini’s tale reminds 
us of that other work of fiction, “Tooking: 
Backward,” of Mr Edward Bellamy. 
Their purpose is identical and their plans 
too, differ but slightly. Mr. Bellamy makes 
us acquainted with a certain Mr. West, 
who, owing to the fortunate preservation 
of lis tissues, awakes after aspell of one 
hundred vears, somewhat after the man- 
ner of Rip Van Winkle, to find the world he 
awakes in rather different from the one he 
went to sleep in. Mr. Flurscheim bor- 
rows from Hans Chr, Andersen the god- 
dess of fortune and her galoshes, sends a 
German professor by the name of Ehr- 
hardt to sleepand lets the goddess appear 
to that learned man in his dream. The 
professor, by the way, is one of those hon- 
est and robust men of science who are the 
representatives of the accumulated know- 


~ Medee of all bygone centuries since Adam— 


of the kind who like nothing better than to 
teach in the plenitude of their authority, 
and know so much, so much, indeed, as al- 
most to know nothing; sometimes even so 
little as to let the good-natured students 
under them flounder on in the hallowed 
errors of time, and go occasionally even so 
far as to inoculate new mistakes on the old 
ones. We have, of course, none such in 
our country, but they abound on the other 
side. 

The kind goddess presents our professor 
with her yaloshes. They fit him. Now 
thev set out together. A hundred years 
pass quickly in a dream and thus our pro- 
fessor lands in the new world, which his 
fairy guide begins to explain to him. 

Thus far the two works of fiction run 
the same course. Mr. Bellamy’s, how- 
ever, shows the world regenerated under 
socialism, While Mr. Flurscheim shows 
it under the working of the single tax, or 
as it is styled in Germany, “boden Re- 
form,” reform of the soil. 

A comparison of the treatment of their 
subject by these two writers is here un- 
avoidable. Happily it is not odious, 
True, the fairy element and the ideal 
ean much sooner be claimed for Mr. Bel- 
lamy, however much he himself, believ- 
ing in the possibilities of their realiza- 
tion, might be inclined to spurn them, 
When we recover our senses we in- 
deed have reason to admire Mr Bel- 
lamy. His is the touch of a fairy; 
there is magic in his pen; the new 
workd bursts on us with an incomparable 
majesty, dignity and splendor; his readers 
are the prisoners of his fauney. We follow 
him with bated breath, and when the last 
line bas heen enjoyed, we exclaim: “Oh, 
what a pity! The dream is dreamt, and 
here we are again in that old) world of 
ours!” 

Mr, Flursebeim, on the other hand, 
does not chamn. leis much too serious 
for that. Tle is in dead earnest, even to 
enthusiasm, dle rivets the links of logie 
yntil he has perfected his chain, or rather 
antil the goddess has perfected her chain 
of reasouing, and until she has demon- 
“(Deutschland iw 100 J ahren, oder die Gulo- 
achen des Glucks, Kin Soziales Marchen, 
Von Michael Flurscheim. Published by J, 
Schmidt, Bubenheim, Station Harxheim-Zel}l, 
Rheivpfaiz, Germany, 











strated arithmetically the solution of the 


world's problems. It is ratiocination ver- 
sus romance, What of that? What Mr. 
Flurscheim Jacks in gracefulness he more 
than makes up by his gravity and his fer- 
vor. Possibly he will not meet with the 
favor of “everybody,” but very likely he 
will be the more appreciated by the small 
number of persons who think as well as 
read. And, all things told, these few 
move the world forward, and the rest do 
not. 

It is needless to state in detail the gen- 
eral features of Mr. Flurscheim’s story. 
Al that has been foreshadowed in “Pro- 
gress and Poverty” has here come to pass. 
Man has recovered his lost element, the 
soil; a new breath animates creation; the 
distinction of classes has lost its sharp 
edge; care is banished; poverty has  be- 
come a rare exception; a different set of 
motives, incentives and purposes, and 
with these a higher tone of morals sway 
the nation. 

But more interesting for us American 
readers are the details of the story. 
Founded as they are on the particular 
genius of the Germans, they differ from 
our ways and therefore strike us and 
mike us reflect. 

They, for instance, having but lately 
acquired their liberty, have not yet 
had the chance to learn that reforms, 
however radical, should not disdain the 
help or the habit of the conservative ele- 
ment, and, rather than spring Jike Min- 
erva ready made out of Jupiter’s head, 
should gently creep into the light over 
the framework of already existing institu. 
tions. In this spirit Mr. George teaches 
how to leave every Jandholder undisturbed 
in possession although taxing him thor- 
oughly enough to make him but a nominal 
one, In the opposite spirit Mr. Flur- 
scheim fixes a day, upon which all] the 
land will be valued and transferred to 
the state. Bonds to pay for it will be 
issued by the government. Periodically 
the land will be leased and the con- 
stantly increasing increment of rental 
value will soon enable the government 
either to pay off its bonds or to reduce 
their rate of interest—a practice common 
at the present day with European govern- 
ments. 

Is Mr. Flurscheim not aware how need- 
lessly revolutionary such a scheme would 
prove to be, nor how odious a landlord the 
state would make, nor finally how unjust 
to the tax payers all compensation is? Or 
is he aware of it, and wishing to avoid 
that red word “confiscation” greases the 
ways with this complaisance for the easier 
launching of the ‘‘Boden reform?” 

As usual one mistake soon begets a brood 
of other mistakes. Thus, Mr. Flurscheim’s 
state not only owns all the soil and 
plays landlord, but gradually also it either 
acquires the improvements on it, houses, 
factories and the like, or makes advances 
on them to their respective owners. 

Loudly does Mr. Flurscheim condemn the 
vices of secialism, considering socialism 
a bar to individualism,and looking upon its 
measures as a set of cast iron moulds 
which violate man’s nature and force 
him into unnatural ways. And yet he 
honestly and deliberately goes about and 
lead us into state socialism and thence into 
actual socialism. A sample of his state 
socialism is his High Court of Administra- 
tion, which on a certain day meets to 
lease the land, factories, farms, mills, 
etc., of a certain section of country. The 
description of the proceedings are mildly 
amusing. We see again the age of 
paternalism, though in a new dress, 
Here rulers and ruled, neighbors and 
competitors behave like lambs, each 
lab intent only on his fellow lamb's wel- 
fare. Whatever of gall there once was 
in man’s make up, here it) has all turned 
into sweet milk. 

And now he actually drifts into the so- 
cialism of the socialists, or, as they are 
termed in Germany, the “social demo- 
erats.” Hle looks upon all agents and 
middlemen as “the nonproductive and 
useless half of the population,” forgetting 
that products cannot find consumers with- 
out transportation and without sales. 
Like Mr. Bellamy he pictures vast central] 
depots with pipe lines attached, carried 
on, not by the state, the only motor 
of the socialists, nor by a magnified 
Wanamaker, nor even an intensified 
Macy, but by a “co-operative association,” 
Such associations, he delights to think, 
will largely take the place of our pres- 
ent individualism in trade, commerce and 
industry of the future, 

Nor does he stop there, but carries his 
scheme farther yet, The ‘small trades- 
men and artisans” are to be resuscitated 
and made to compete successfully with 


THE STANDARD. 
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he ‘‘largest factories.” And why should 
they not? With natural opportuni- 
ties once regained, says our author, there 
will come to the individual workingman 
all he lacks to-day: skill to invent and 
to produce at competing prices, as well as 
of business talent and command of credit. 
This fine mixture of possibilities will be 
evoked when the individual merges inte 
% co-operator. Thus, the tinsmiths of 
Germany combine, form a guild, ‘die 
Blechner Innung,” and erect a vast tin 
depot ina central commercial place, say 
Leipzig. Next they elect: a manager or 
managers, whom every tinsmith is bound 
strictly and cheerfully to obey, This 
manager, knowing the strong and the 
weak points of each tinsmith, also the 
needs of each section of the country, 
orders the article, the quality and quantity 
each man is to produce from week to 
week, receives and distributes it, and 
finally accounts and remits for it. Cast 
iron moulds, self-chosen tyranny, coun- 
terfeit socialism, are they not? VPresti- 
digitation, we mightexclaim, without its 
charm of inystery. 

Turn we rather to the strong points of 
our book, and they abound in it. Per- 
haps some of its best pages is the lecture 
by a professor of social economy, at the 
university to which Dame Fortune has 
taken Professor Bhrhardt. The lecturer 
describes the agonies of the past (our 
present) century inits attempts to find a 
remedy for its social diseases. One by 
one he takes up the medicaments pro- 
posed by the various physicians, as pro- 
tection, free trade, prohibition, bimetal- 
ism, ete., and demolishes then very 
neatly, showing conclusively that they 
were good for nothing, every one of 
them (as indeed they are good for very 
little), and that the simple return to the 
patient of his vital element, theearth, was 
all he needed to regain his health and to 
be sounder and stronger than he ever 
was, 

To be sure, here we also are informed 
that. the consummation of the “Boden 
Reform” was finally brought about by the 
socialists. The vast number of “Sozial 
Demokraten” at last recoynized the fu- 
tility of their system and the virtues of 
ours, and joined hands with the party of 
the “single tax.” With this denouement 
the lecturer caps the climax and = dis- 
misses the andience, saying: “You see, 
gentlemen, we have every reason to con- 
gratulate ourselves that we have been 
born notin the last, but in this present 
century.” Whereupon the audience 
cheers so vociferously that Professor Khr- 
hardt awakes and his dream and = the 
fairy story come together to their natural 
end, 

Perusing Mr. Flurscheim’s book, the 
reader will find that shadows like those 
mentioned obscure here and there the 
scene, but what of it? He can easily afford 
to overlook them. And not only because 
he musf. not forget that) the book was 
written for Germans, and that Germans 
differ from Americans in their species ot 
imagination, and more vet in their meth- 
ods of practice, but above all, because the 
luminous points in our author's tale are 
so numerous, because his indignation at 
present injustice is so thorough, and his 
compassion for our suffering fellowmen 
so vivid,that he enlists our whole interest 
and makes us think Jight of his few in- 
consistencies. esse. 





TORONTO, Ont., June 12.—It has been suv- 
gested here to try and arrange for ano inter- 
national picnic of siugle tux supporters at 
Niagara Falls some timeduring August. We 
have already communicated with the Tax 
reform club ut Buffalo and we desire to hear 
from all the towns within easy reach of tbe 
falls, say, Rochester, Lockport, Batavia, Dan- 
kirk, St. Catharine’s, Hamilton, Brautford, 
&c. Uf the friends at these places will kindly 
communicate at once with our secretary, 5. 
T. Wood, Venauley street, Toronto, and if 
the responses Warrant further action, we can 
then make arrangements for fuller details, 

[trust that the friends of this movement 
anywhere within easy reach of Niagara will 
al onee write to us and not wait for a person- 
wl interview or communication. 

A.C, CAMPBELL. 
The Diterence Between the Land Speculae 
tur and the Biugle Taxcra. 
C.G, Bennett ja Evansville Courter, 

The land speculator wants Jand values 
taxed as lightly as possible, and those values 
produced by labor as heavily as possible. 

The single tax men want all taxes placed 
ondand values, and labor and its products 
not tuxed at all. 

Tut, Tar, We Theughs te Wan Free Trade. 
New York Press, 

They remember that absenteeism has been 

and is the chief factor in the ruin of Ireland. 
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STRAWS WHICH SHOW THE WIND. 


Tax no man for the wealth he produces, for 
all the wealth made by him is so much good 
done,—[St. Paul Press. 


The single tax and the mortgage system 
are deadly enemies, and as the oneis enneted 
so Will the other disappear, —[Houston, Texas, 
Eeho. 

The system which Henry George advocates 
is now attracting so much attention that it 
promises either to crystallize into some early 
plan ef action for the correction of the evils 
ib proposes to remedy, or to be rejected by 
the test of a close and loyical examination as 
impracticable. —[{Kansas City Star. 

There is a sentiment, not growing, but full 
grown, amour the broud-minded real estate 
speculators, who have their own interest and 
nobody else’s at heart, that the earth is the 
(land) Lord’s and the fullness thereof. They 
want to increase the value of their land at 
other people’s expense, That’s about the size 
of it. —[lvansville Courier. 


Henry George is meeting with phenomenal 
success in the advocacy of the single tax 
theory in England. itis not surprising that 
his system should meet with faver in a coun- 
try where 300,000 people own allof the land 
upon which 40,000,000 people live.—[Kuansas 
City Star. 

Henry George in Paris and in Loudon has 
been the recipient of many attentions at the 
hands of distinguished men who are converts 
to the single tax theory.—[Memphis Appeal. 

Every increase in population gives the 
landlord a ‘degal” right toa larger amount 
of labor products, while the tenants’ and 
toilers’ share are proportionately lessened. 
It is the retribution for the violation of divine 
law and the substitution ef unjust systems 
which enable the few to legally exact tribute 
from the many.—[Pittsbury Trades Journal. 


Land owning despotism has always followed 
an unrestricted monopoly of the soil. If in- 
dividuals and corporations may justly own 
millivns of agres, there is no power to pre- 
vent them from euslaving the people by 
owning a whole state or continent,—[Du- 
buque, Jowa, Industrial West. 

Surely thisisan age of wonders, but the 
greatest wonder of all is, that the people 
suifer conditions to exist whereby the great 
natural riches of the earth are monopolized 
by a few persons.—[Couway, Ark., Wheel. 


The single tax is vastly more than a mere 
fiscal reform, more than a mere attempt to 
reform an unjust system of taxation. It is 
based upon eternal principles of justice. It 
is a great moral foree, whose ullimate aim 
and end is the regeneration and uplifting of 
the entire race.—[(Clinton, lud., Argus, 

Freneh Jand reformers say thore is now 
very little boasted peasant proprietorship of 
the suil feft, only one-tenth of French Jand — 
being owned by those who til it.—(Todd 
County, Minu., Argus. 
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Asking Kelief for 9.000 Miners Who Have 
Been Overwhelmed by the Blessings of 
the Protective Tavilf, 

Indianapolis News, 

The News wlll receive contributions for the 
Clay county miners. Their need is dire. The 
general attention and effort is called to and 
engaved in relieving the stupendous Cone- 
mauyh calamity. And iu this there should be 
ao relaxation. But these Clay county miners 
are of our own household. We must help 
them. There uve 9,000 of themn; 4,000 of them 
—imnens, Wwoten and children—are utterly des- 
titute. When giving for the Pennsylvania 
sufferers do not fore. our own sufferers—the 
thousands who are now dependent on public 
rations to keep from starvation. 


Why ie Bons Kollow Good Advice, 

New York Weekly 

Theorizer—L can't understand, I really can't. 
Here you left a comfortable home in) Europe 
aod came to this country because you wanted 
Lo be your own fandiord, vet you settle right 
down bere in a big erty and pay mere reot for 
aw dipyy slum cellar than you pus in’ Kurope 
for your whole farm. Why domt you go 
west, where you can get land for nothing, or 
else vo back to your pastoral home in Eu- 
rope? 

New arrival—The west is too far to walk 
and Europe is too far to swim. 


'T wan Ever Taas, 
Hamilton, Qat., Times. 

(ne of the most persistent advocates of 
high taxation on foreign goods is Postmuster 
General Wanamaker,of the United States. Yet 
when his wife returned from Kurope the other 
day she entered as “personal eifects”—of 
course it would gever do to call in question 
the word of a cubinet minister’s wife—no 
fewer Chan thirty-three trunks and forty-five 
cases, When she went to the old world she 
only had three truaks, 

Where the Mouopolists Feel Shaky. 
American Economist--orgie of tactff league, 

In the next hause af represcucatives the 
protectionists will have a bare majority, 
nud there will be 63 districts represented by 
VATTOW marEinNsOl bess than 1,500 plurale 
itieneuch, namely; Fen districis ander 100 
pluvalaty, 2b dintricts under $00, 479 under 
1,000 and (5 districens from 1.00000 1,500. 
Repablicnns naw held 85 und demacrats 28 
af these close dintvictn, They are lacated as 
follawe: New Mampshire, 1; Wassuchunetio, 
1s Cannecticout, 8; Now Vorh, §; Now Jere 
wey, 33; Pennevivania, bs Marvland, 3b; Vire 
gluin, 4; Went Virwinia, 8; North Gurokina, 
$; South Carolina, |; Lonisinun, by Arhkane 
wan, 8; Tounesmer, by Kentucky, 3: Ohio, 73 
Grdinsi, 83 Mbbbnein, 23 Michigan, €; Nevada, 
4; California, & The reenttatthe vent elece 
tion fu theme districes will bo largely deters 
mined by the efforts now mude to educate 
and iuflucug@p the vaters, 
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RICHARD COBDEN. 


‘Rev. P. Anton In the Peayle's Friend, Dundee, Scot- 
bened. 


Richard Cobden was born in the hamlet 
of Heyshott, England, on the 3d of June, 
1804. He had a hard upbringing. Hts 
father was the son of a maltster, a micn 
of energy and chief magistrate of Mid- 
hurst for many years. [no oan evil hour 
the son resolved to abandon his father's 
business and take to farming, ‘There 
were cleven children in the family, and 
of these Richard was the fourth. The 
farm did net pay, and when our youth 
was ten Ris father’s affairs became it com- 
plete wreek, and the family were cust on 
the bounty of their maternal relatives, 
Through the interest of one of these Rich- 
ard was sent to a wretched school in 
Yorkshire, where he was badly taught, 
badly fed and badly used, l°or tive mor- 
tal years, during which time he never 
saw the face of u friend, he was immured 
in this wretched place. 

But netwithstandiny all the starvation 
and torture to which he was subjected, 
he came out alive. The uncle, who had 
paid for his incarceration in this Dothe- 
boys hall, then took him into his count- 
ing house at Old Change, in the city of 
London, as a junior clerk. Other five 
years he spent in this office in degrading 
servility. Such money as he received he 
sent to his fumily. But those years were 
saddened by the death of his mother, who 
had in the midst of their ruin displayed 
the most wonderful fortitude. It was 
from her Richard took that energy and 
force of character for which he was after- 
wards so distinguished. Wis uncle, hav- 
ing noticed the growth of his studious 
habits, solemnly warned him against in- 
dulging in ataste which would certainly 
prove wfatal obstacle to his success in 
commercial life. Happily he had sense 
enough to pay no heed to his uncle's ad- 
monitions. What he could not do openly 
he now did secretly. Finding access to 
the London Institution he turned his lit- 
erary advantages to the most splendid ac- 
count. During these years and those 
which followed he worked to such pur- 
pose, and with so much might and main, 
that he made himself as cultivated a man 
as ever sat in the house of commons. 
His historical reading was so browd and 
accurate that when he took a journey 
through Europe he astonished every dis- 
trict and assembly in which he spoke by 
the aptness of his references. He was as 
happy with the traders of Cadiz, the 
farmers of Perugia, the nobles of Rome, 
as with the Knovlish rustics he had been 
wont to address from the trestle of a hay 
wagon. AS an illustration of Ins singu- 
lar tect, take, for example, these sen- 
tences from the speech in which he cap- 
tivated the Florentines: ‘let us render 
solemn homage,” he said, ‘to the memory 
of the great men who vave the world 4 
lesson so memorable in the service of 
goveroment; honor to Bandini, who a 
century ago perceived the truth that free 
trade is the only sure instrument of pros- 
perity; immortal honor to Leopold, 
who, seizing the lamp of science from 
the hands of Bandini, entered boldly into 
the ways of free trade, then obscure and 
unknown, without flinching before the 
obstacles that ignoraace, prejudice and 
selfishness had strewn in his path; honor 
to Neri, to Fabroni, to Fossombroni—to 
all those statesmen, in a word, who have 
preserved down to our own days the great 
work of their master, Bandini.” 

Disobeying his uncle's injunctions as to 
study, he still was able to satisfy him is 
the matter of the performance of the du- 
ties of the office, When he was twenty, 
the terrible ordeal of privation, penury 
and servility through which he had pissed 
came toanend, His anele appointed tim 
& commercial traveler in connection with 
his establishment, Like George Moore, 
who won his spurs in the same arduous 
calling, he threw into it all the force and 
energy of his nature. He not only did 
his particular work, but labored to im- 
prove the tone of the “road.” At the inns 
where the “commercials” thronged, he 
engaged the companies in debates on po- 
litical economy and kindred topics. 

There being no evidence that his unele 
was likely to appraise his services av their 
evident value, he began to look about 
him with a view to establishing a business 
on his own account. Along with two 
other young men, with whom he had en- 
tered into partnership, he began travel- 
ing in the interests of his firm, The 
muslin and calico business was the de- 
partment which they had chosen to enter, 
In money they could only muster £200 
apiece, and half of this sum was borrowed, 
Tt was certainly a far from auspicious be- 
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ginning. But even to begin at all, it was 
necessary they should be largely trusted 
by the manufacturers to whom they 
passed on their orders, To a rich Man- 
chester house, that of Fort) Brothers 
& Co, Riebhard Cobden went and told 
his unvarnished tale. The partners were 
pleased with the designs of the young 
men, and such was their faith in their 
character and knowledge of their business 
that, at the end of two years, they were 
owing them forty thousand pounds, The 
confidence was not misplaced. ‘The young 
firm prospered, and had soon three estab- 
lishments—one in Sabden for the produe- 
tion of the goods, and the other two, one 
in Manchester and one in London, for 
their sale. The ‘Cobden prints” were 
prime favorites in the market. In a few 
years he was obtaining £10,000 a year as 
his share of the profits of the firm, and 
the way to opulence was opening up be- 
fore him had he chosen to let his energies 
continue to flow exclusively in mercantile 
channels. 

A mercantile career was wholly unable 
At this period Cobden 
confessed that he was possessed of a 
strange and unaccountable ‘‘yearning.” 
It gained a powerful and harassing as- 
cendancy over him. “It disquieted him 
in the night as well as the day.” To 
satisfy this inward hunger, as many a 
man has done before and since, he turned 
his mind to authorship, and in 1835 pro- 
duced a pamphlet of rare power, entitled 
“England, Treland and America. By a 
Manchester merchant.” It made manifest 
to what purpose he had studied and in- 
corporated with his own thought the 
speculations and ideas of his favorite au- 
thor, Adam Smith. Cobden cared little 
—I might vo further and say cared noth- 
ing at afl—about those political questions 
that lay apart from solid benetits. The 
innumerable questions connected with 
the extension of the franchise and the 
qualification of voters, the distribution of 
representatives, the ballot, and such like, 
only touched him on the surface of his 
nature, It was only questions like free 
trade, non-intervenution, retrenchment, the 
preservation of the peace-—only questions 
having present and great practical issues 
with which he dealt in his pamphlet, and 
to which he inimediately began devoting 
his life. After his first essay in literature 








he visited America, and on his) return 
published another pamphlet of equal 
power, Tts tithe was “Russia,” and it 


dealt freely with the policy pursued by 
this country. He took the opportunity 
also of striking his fist through all the 
nonsense which our politicians have 
talked about the preservation of the bal- 
unce of power in Europe, After this sec- 
ond attempt at authorship he went on a 
tour through Spain, Feypt and Turkey, 
It is interesting to notice, in connection 
with these successful ventures. that Cob- 
den made his first speech in 1835 in Man- 
chester, The subject was the propriety 
of establishing a municipal corporation 
for the city. But the man who had writ- 
ten with so much vigor was so nervous 
and diflident when he rose to address his 
fellow citizens that his appearance was 
set down asa complete failure. The great 
“vearning” still held possession of him. 
It was now, however, to have the very 
fullest satisfaction. Having become well 
known for his uncompromising free trade 
principles at the general clection which 
followed the death of William IV and the 
accession of Queen Vietoria, Cobden came 
forward as a candidate for Stockport. He 
was unsuccessful. The parliament was 
no sooner assembled than Charles Villiers 
divided the house on the corn tax, but his 
motion was defeated by the decisive ma- 


jority of 1v--the number being 342 
yeainst 199, Delegates had assembled 


fromall parts of the country, and after 
the adverse vote was given in the house, 
Cobden informed them there was nothing 
for them now to do but to set about at 
once “instructing the nation.” 

In f838, and with marvellous rapidity, 
the anti-corn law league was formed, 
Probably no association that ever existed 
in this country was ever conducted with 
so remarkable energy and success. The 
prejudices it had to contend with were 
deep rooted, The work it had to do was 
colossal. But in seven years from the 
time of its institution it met and dissolved 
because it had accomplished its object. 
The luminous and exciting pages in which 
its story is told reads more like romance 
than sober history, Of this league Cobe 
den was the life and center, He both 


directed and excited the geal of his fol- 
Like another Marlborough, he 
directed the 


lowers, 
rode the whirlwind and 
storm— 
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“Inspired repulsed battalions to engage, 

And taught the doubtful battle where to rage.” 
A paper was started, Tracts, leaflets, 
pamphlets, poems, were distributed by 
hundreds of thousands, Lecturers were 
sent here and there and everywhere. 
Meetings were held inall the great towns, 
The sum of money required was enor- 
inous, but there was no. stint. The 
“sinews” were supplied in proportion to 
the greatness of the need, 

Although Cobden had not been in the 
house, his outside influence had over- 
thrown Lord Melbourne’s government. 
There was a general election. Cobden 
Was returned for Stockport, and a few 
prominent leaguers from various other 
constituencies, A strong conservative 
government entered on oflice, with Sir 
Robert Peel as prime minister. When 
Villiers brought forward his annual mo- 
tion 1 was ignominiously rejected; the 
numbers were 393 to 90—a majority of 
03. But if ministers could vote down 
the question they could not. get quit of 
the facts with which it dealt. Onthe 17th 
of February, 1848, one of the most ex- 
traordinaty scenes ever witnessed oc- 
curred in the house. Cobden had spoken 
with great warmth, and laid the public 
distress on the head of Sir Robert Peel. 
The remark was commonplace enuugh, 
and passed unnoticed. A few weeks be- 
fore Sir Robert's private secretary was 
shot in the streets. When the prime 
minister rose to reply he referred to 
Cobden’s remark as tending to excite vio- 
lence against. his person. The murder of 
the secretary being still fresh in the 
minds of the house, the agitated tones of 
the prime minister raised a whirlwind of 
commotion which beggared all descrip- 
tion. Cobden rose, but was silenced by 
clamorous and insulting shouts. The 
storm of indignation was as ill to bear 
as unything he had ever experienced, but 
after a time the prime minister very hon- 
orably withdrew the unfortunate imputa- 
tion. 

Let John Bright tell it in his own words 
how Cobden enlisted him into his service: 
“At that time Iwas at Leamington, and 
on the day that Mr. Cobden called upon 
me, for he happened to be there, I was 
in the depths of grief—I might almost 
say of despair. All that was left on 
earth of my young wife, except the 
memory of a sainted life and of a tvo 
brief happiness, was lying still and cold 
in the chamber above us. Mr. Cobden 
called upon me as his friend, and ad- 
dressed me, as you might. suppose, - with 
words of condolence. After a time he 
looked up and said, ‘There are thousands 
of houses in England at this moment 
where wives and mothers and children 
are dying of hunger. Now,’ he said, 
‘when the first paroxysm of your grief is 
past, I would advise you to come with 
me, and we will never rest till the corn 
law is repealed.’ I accepted his invita- 
tion. Iknew that the description he had 
given of the homes of thousands was not 
an exaggerated description. I felt in mv 
conscience that there was a work which 
somebody must do, and therefore I ac- 
cepted his invitation, and from that time 
we never ceased to labor on behalf of the 
resolution we had made.” 

In 1848 the league had £100,000 in its 
coffers. Before, however, the year was 
half passed it had to make a call for an- 
other £100,000. There were special difti- 
culties to be met. The season had been 
good, and the corn crop was both abun- 
dant and moderately cheap, The farmers, 
however, were in a bad way; the rents 
had run up, and the abundance of the 
crops was no compensytion for the low- 
ness in prices, So with the good harvest 
-arliament had still to consider the eond- 
tion of agriculture, On this occasion 
Cobden delivered himself as well as he 
ever did, As it proceeded, the prime 
minister was observed to be taking careful 
notes, but as the speaker went on he 
crumpled up his paper and said to Mr, 
Sydney Herbert, who sat next him, “You 
must answer this, for cannot.” Again, 
when he was waiking that night across 
Palace Yard, Sir Emerson Tenant said to 
him, ‘That speech of Cobden’s would be 
hara to answer,” to which Sir Robert 
replied, with suppressed energy, ‘It is 
unanswerable.” 

In 1845 affairs were becoming highly 
critical, At this juneture Cobden said in 
a Speech—I tell you, three weeks of 
showery weather, when the wheat is in 
bloom or ripening, would repeal those 
laws.” And so it was. A wetter autumn 
had not been within the memory of man. 
The rain poured in torrents and swept the 
corn laws away. In Jreland the blight 
had fallen on the potato crop; and now, 
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with a general gloom settling down on 
men’s minds, it was evident to the con- 
servative leader that the citadel of the 
corn laws could no longer be held. Sir 
Robert Peel explained his views to his 
colleagues. Many were with him, but 
Lord Stanley and the Duke of Wellington 
would not yield. Sir Robert Peel re- 
signed. The queen called the liberal 
leader, Sir John Russell, to form a govern 
ment, He got a ministry together, but 
on the question at issue thev could not 
agree, At this juncture the league called 
for a quarter of million of money to carry 
on the agitation. In one month they got 
£150,000. Lord John having reported to 
the queen that he could not go on, the 
Tory leader once more returned to power, 
The result was that the whole of his cab- 
inet, with one exception—Lord Stanley, 
who immediately retired—~concurred with 
Sir Robert Peel’s views and the measure 
he proposed to bring forward to eliminate 
the corn laws in three years. The. bill 
was debated warinly for several nights in 
succession, and in the end Sir Robert 
Peel carried it through the house with a 
majority of one hundred votes. ‘ Hur- 
rah! hurrah!” wrote Cobden to his wife, 
on the 26th of June, 1846, “the corn bill is 
law, and now my work is done.” 

When the battle was over Peel took the 
wreath of victory from his brow, and with 
rare grace placed it on the head of his old 
opponent. ‘The name,” said Sir Robert, 

‘which ought to be associated with these 
measures is not mine, but the name of one 
who, acting, I believe, from pure and dis- 
interested motives, has with untiring 
energy made appeals to our reason, and 
has enforced those appeals with an elo- 
quence the more to be admired because it 
was unaffected and unadorned, the name 
which ought chietly to ke associated with 
the success of these measures is the name 
of Richard Cobden.” 

The battle of cheap bread was won but 
to the leader at what a terrible sacrifice! 
[lis business was a wreck; the private for- 
tune he had realized was all gone; his 
mercantile and domestic prospects were 
heavily clouded; the health of his body 
Was injured and the peace of his mind 
creatly disturbed. The free traders of 
the kingdom presented their leader at 
once with £75,000. After he got the mo- 
ney he sauid—“I am going to retire into 
the wilderness now and pray for the return 
of the taste I once possessed for nature and 
simple quiet life.” He tried retirement, 
but it would not do. “The rough tem- 
pest,” so he tenderly wrote. “has spoilt 
me for the quiet haven. I fearTI shall 
never be able to cast ancher again.” He 
wus worn and broken although he was 
only 42; and the ‘‘yearning” was. still 
there. There was a mesmeric hand on 
his brains, There was ‘an unquiet fiend” 
urging him forward in spite of himself, A 
friend of the emperor of Russia assured 
him of a warm welcome at the court of 
St. Petersburg. It was a timely deliver- 
ance from the reaction of the battle. He 
made something like a triumphal journey 
through Europe, and discussed with the 
first men of every country. 

In his absence Cobden was elected for 
both Stockport and for the West Riding 
of Yorkshire. He chose to sit for the lat- 
ter. On his return, what was his mortifi- 
cation to find that the fortune he had in- 
vested in American railways had not pros 
pered as he had aaticipated, and he was 
in the midst of great embarrassments, 
The free traders took his case into their 
consideration, and a few friends whose 
numes he never knew, presented him 
quietly with £40,900. 

When Lord Palmerston formed his ad- 
ministration he offered Cobden the pres- 
idency of the board of trade, with a seat in 
the cabinet. He had opposed Palmerston 
so frequently, and was in 80 many ways 
opposed to his policy that, without hesita- 
tion, he at once declined the honor, He 
however undertook to act as the repre- 
sentative of his government in promoting 
a commercial treaty with France. In 
furtherance of this object he had long in- 
terviews with Napoleon HI, It was a 
long and laborious business, He was bit- 
terly opposed by the French protectionists, 
and the emperor informed him it was 
easier to bring about the greatest revolu- 
tion in France than the very poorest re- 
form, On two or three occasions it seemed 
as if he would have to abandon the busi- 
ness, But he kept to his task, and boldly 
faced the difficulties that would have 
daunted a less vesolute man, After a long 
veriod spent in argument and negotiation 
he at Jength accomplished his work, The 
treaty he got finally ratified was of the 
greatest benefit to both countries, and 
since it was signed has yielded a hand. 
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some yearly harvest to both French and 
English inerchants. ‘Rare,’ said Mr. 
Gladstone, “is the privilege of any man 
who, having fourteen years ago rendered 
to his country one signal service, now 
again within the same brief span of life, 
decorated neither by land nor title, bear- 
ing no mark to distinguish him from the 
people he loves, has been permitted to 
perform another great and memorable 
service to his sovereign and iis country.” 
After the ratification of (he treaty in 
November, 1860, Palmerston gave hii 
the choice of a baronetcy or w seat in the 
privy council, and the French emperor 
was ready to give him any honor he 
would esteem at his hands, but with his 
usual modesty and disinterestedness he 
declined their proposals. 

It would be a profound mistake to sup- 
pose that Cobden was merely a politician.. 
Behind his every effort. there was a high 
moral purpose. His object was none other 
than the very old one—peace on earth, 
good will among men. So far as he could 
see there was nothing more likely to bring 
about this result than the fostering of 
commercial intercourse. Trade was his 
watchword. It was the making and 
saving of a country. Wherever the cheap- 
est goods were to be bought, to that cor- 
ner of the world, however remote, the 
traders of the earth would be found run- 
ning in flocks. “Commerce,” he said, ‘is 
the grand panacea, which, like a beneli- 
cent. medical discovery, will serve to in- 
oculate with the healthy and saving: tas ¢ 
for civilization all the nations of the 
world. Nota bale of merchandise leaves 
our shores but it bears the seeds of in- 
telligence and fruitful thought to the 
members of some less enlightened com- 
munity; nota merchiunt visits our seats 
of manufacturing industry bat he returns 
to his own country the missionary of free- 
dom, peace and good government; whilst 
our steamboats, that now visit every port 
of Europe, and our miraculous railroads, 
that are the talk of all nations, are the 
advertisements and vouchers for the value 
of our enlightened institutions.” 

The last service he endeavored to ren- 
der the country was in connection with 
the American war. He was anxious this 
country should abstain from every un- 
worthy course, and spoke warmly against 
the danger the country inflicted on 
American commerce by vessels issuing 
from British ports. The sudden death of a 
hopeful son at Heidelberg gave him a blow 
from which he never recovered, Owing 
to a bronchial affection he spent the win- 
ters of his later years in Algeria. In the 
November of 1664, after delivering a 
speech—his last—to his Rochdale constit- 
uents, he had a severe attack of nervous 
prostration. Retiring to his house at 
Midhurst, he resolved he would keep in- 
doors until the spring. Anattempt, how- 
ever, having been made to get the gov- 
ernment to spend a Jarge sum in fortifica- 
tions on the Canadian frontier, he was so 
much opposed to the proposal, and so 
afraid of it passing, that he determined 
to go to London and speak againstit. On 
the very day he left home a bitter east 
wind struck him on his weakest part. He 
arrived at his apartments in Suffolk street 
but never left them again, On the 2d of 
April, 1865, he passed tranquilly away, 

Next day Disraeli sketched his charac- 
terin the house with graceful felicity. 
“There are some members of parliament 
who, though they may not be present, 
are still members of this house, are inde- 
pendent of dissolutions, of the caprices of 
constituencies, and even of the course of 
time. I think that Mr. Cobden was one 
of these men.” Bright attempted to 
speak, but was overwhelmed with emo- 
tion, Later, he said: “There is not a 
homstead in the country in’ which there 
is not added comfort from his hubors, not 
a cottage the dwellers in which have not 
steadier employment, high waves and a 
more solid independence.” Inthe French 
assembly, the minister of foreign affairs 
vave utterance to the sentence now so 
often repeated in’ connection with the 
great free trader's life and work: 'Cob- 
den, if I may be permitted to say so, was 
an international nan.” 


The Mills of the (Land Code Grind siowly; 
Buc They Givtna Exceedingly Fine. 
National Economist, 


In 2800 five-cighths of the people owned 
their homes, and only three-eishths were the 
prey of Jandlordisi. Tn iss6 only three- 
eighths owued their own homes and five: 
eighths were reduced to the rauk of tenants. 
Since that time the contiseation of homes by 
the money power has gone on in an increased 
Fatio, and it can not be w great while before 
the final result will be reached, and the entire 
industrial population become bomeless uad 
Jandiesa 
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HILL IN THE VALLEY. 


A Canvass of Democratic Editors Shows 
That the West ond Southwert Do Not 
Favor Him asa Cundidate for the Presi- 
dency. 


The St. Louis Republic (democratic) is 
strongly opposed to Governor Hill as a presi- 
dential candidate, and has claimed that its 
views were shared by the democracy of the 
west and southwest; and in order to prove 
that he was as unpopular as claimed the 
Republic has collected the opinions of promi- 
nent democratic editors of those sections 
upon the subject. A synopsis of the most 
important and striking of these is given be- 
low: 

The newspapers to which the Republic ad- 
dressed letters circulate in ten states, the 
democratic opinion of which is strongly rep- 
resented in them. There is but one eypression 
in favor of the nomination of Governor Hill, 
coming from the Augusta, Ga., Chronicle, a 
protection paper. Of the others all but two 
are unqualifiedly opposed to the nomination 
of the New York governor. The two excep- 
tions to this rule are the Louisville Courier- 
Journal and the Atlanta Journal. Five cor- 
respondents express a preference for the 
nomination of Cleveland, and Mr. Shanklin 
of the Evansville, Ind., Courier says that he 
can be eredited to Indiana if New York does 
not share the pride and confidence in him 
which the democrats of all other states feel. 

There isa practical unanimity of opinion 
that Governor Hill is not the strongest candi- 
date the party can seleet, and two of the 
journals quoted, the Galveston News and the 
Nashville Banner, unite in the expression of 
the opinion that his nomination would involve 
the defeat of the party. 

The Republic justities the exposure of Gov- 
erpor Hill’s weakness at this early day on the 
plea of party necessity. It believes it to be 
as necessary in bis case now, as it ever was 
in that of James G. Blaine, to defeat the ma- 
ebinations of corrupt combinations united in 
his support, with the foree of a party opinion 
which only needs expression to be potential. 
The substance of the letters that do this work 
effectually are printed below: 

G. W. Shanklin of the Evansville Courier 
says: “L believe Governor Hill would be the 
weukest candidate the democrats could name 
because he represents the idea of expediency 
in polities, even at the expense of the tradi- 
tional policies of the democratic party. Gro- 
ver Cleveland ts really a citizen of the nation. 
Heisas good an Indiana democrat as the 
best, and if the national convention should 
couclude to nominate bhitn in 1492 he may be 
credited to Todiana if New York does not 
share the pride and conlidence that the dem- 
ocracy of every other state in the uuion feel 
in his leadership.” 


E. W. Carmock of the Nashville American 
says: ‘Ido not share your extreme antipa- 
thy to Gov. Hill, yet I think him too small a 
man forthe presidency, and therefore not a 
safe man for the democratic numinee. 


G. H. Baskette of the Nushville Baoner re- 
plies: “Governor Hill would not be the 
stronest caudidate the demvucrats could put 
up for the presidency. Asa political charac- 
ter Ido not think he has the commanding 
contideuce of his party at large.” 


C. M. Keating of the Memphis Appeal does 
not believe that Hill is now the strongest can- 
didate the democrats could present. 


D. C. Jenkins, for the Dallas aud Gulveston 
News, answers the first question unhesta- 
tingly in the negative. Fil’s nomination is a 
conceivable possibility, but “by flagrantly 
and indisputably representing only au organ- 
ized appetite for spoils would logically in- 
volve an ignomiuious defeat for the demo 
cratic ticket, to be logically followed, if the 
sume appetite continued to be palpably and 
irrepressibly predominant, by the complete 
collopse of the democratic party. 


W.L. Malone of the Fort Worth Gazette 
does not believe that Governor Hill would be 
the strongest candidate the demcerats could 
put up. 


Says E. L. Givens, editor of the Little Rock 
Gazette: “Governor Hill has been a national 
disappointment. It may not be impossible for 
him to regain much of the character he has 
lost during the remainder of his administra- 
tion, but he must do this if he be cven con- 
sidered for the presidency in IS02.” 

James Mitchell of the Arkansas Democrat 
(Little Rock) says: “I should consider him 
(Governor Hill) the worst candidate and the 
weakest.” 

Richard Weightman of the Montgomery 
Dispatch says, pointedly: “1 regard D. B. 
Hill us the very weakest candidate tbat 
could be put forward vy a respectable party, 
He represents everything that is pernicious 
and abhorrent in polities, and bis nomination 
would mean that the democracy had no ap- 
peal to make to the morality and conscience 
and patriotic feeling of the country. DT donot 
believe in the use ol money at elections, eith- 
er in New York or elsewhere. 

W. F, Drinkard, ecitor of the Richmond Dis- 
pacteb, answers the first question in the newa- 
tive, 

The Atlanta Journal: “Gov. Hill is not the 
strongest candidate. Ifa New Yorker is to 
be nominated there is Mr. Clevelond, who has 
served the country for the last four years 
with ability and distinction,” ‘ 

C. E. Merrill of the Florida Times-Union is 
strongly in favor of Cleveland asthe future 
eundidate, “As for Goveruor Hull, Edo not 
think one Florida democrat in ten favors his 
nomination. kt as veucrally believed here 
that he (or his friends) slaughtered Cleveland 
in New York, aud that suspicion has ‘vouked 
Mr. Hill's goose.” 


W. W. Screws, editor of the Montgomer 
(Ala.) Advertiser; ‘will suy that I” do “rol 
believe tut Governor Hill would be the strong: 





with enormous success, 





est enandidate the democrats could put up. 
The Cleveland demoerats supported Hill loy- 
ally. If all the Hill democrats had supported 
Cleveland, the result in New York state would 
not have been victory for the fortner and de- 
feat for the latter. 


Mr. Willian Ferguson, of the San Antonio 
(Texas) Times, replies: “No, siry one of the 
weakest. Dama Cleveland maniaf there is a 
show for him, and there seems to be.” 


NEW IDEAS, METHODS AND INVENTIONS. 
Poppies to Keep Enibankments in Place, 


The poppy forms ia network of roots that 
cannot be exterminated without great difll- 
eulty, and is therefore admirable for keeping 
embankinents in place. French engineers are 
how sowing newly constructed railway em- 
bankments With poppies, Will a view to pre- 
vent their destruction by heavy ruitis.—[St. 
Louis Globe Democrat. 


Script Phonogrnaphy. 

Mr. P. V. Jones, formerly of Thm S'ranp- 
ARD, Was seen at his office at 12 Union square, 
where, with Mr. Johu Taytor Macgregor, he 
has opened a school for teaching: seript pho- 
noyraphy, the uew Knueglish system of  sbort- 
hand. Mr. Jones said that the script phono- 
graphy was introduced in Great | Britain 
ubout two years ago by its author, Mr. Thos. 
Stratford Malone of Glasgow, and has met 
It is contended by 
those Who have a knowledge of it that for 
simplicity, speed and legibility seript pho- 
nography isa marked improvement on any 
known system, and the experience of two 
years’ instruction abroad seems to justify 
this claim. It is written entirely on the 
slope of longhand, and the characters 
ure so formed that vowels are used 
in their natural order, thus vastly in- 
creasing legibility without sacrificing speed. 
In simplicity it certainly surpasses all peo- 
metric systems, being uequired in about one- 
balf the time necessary to learn coe of those 
systems. A considerable number of expert 
Pitman writers in Great Britain bave taken 
up script phonography in place of the old 
system. 


Consumption to be Cured by Asvociation 
With Anbmats. 


At Reinickendorf, a village uear Berlin, it 
is reported that a consumptive sanitarium is 
to be crected on a novel plan, utilizing the 
supposed therapeutic influence of assvcintion 
with certain animals. A Jarce cylindrical 
building will be occupied in the upper part by 
the patients, while the ground floor will be 
given up to the accommodation of large num- 
bers of milch cows, the exhalautions from 
which will be conducted to the apartments 
above. A whey and buttermilk diet will also 
be coutributed by the under boarders, —]Build- 
ing. 

SINGLE TAX MEN. 

The following list contains the names and 
addresses of men active in the single tax 
cuuse in their respective localities, with whom 
those Wishing to join in the movement may 
communicate: 


Akron O—Jas BR Angier, 109 Allyn street. 

Albany, N ¥—Kobert Baker, 178 Madison avenue; J C 
Roshirt, 22 Third avenue, or James J Mianoney, secre- 
tary Single Tax Cleveland and Thurman club, % 
Myrtle avenue, 

Alhambra, Mon Ter—Mrs Josephine Spabr. 

Altoona, Pa—C LIshler pres; D Lo Munro, recording 
secretary single tax elib, 

Amsterdam, N ¥—Harvey Book. 

Anacostia, DC—Carroll W Smith, office Anacostia tea 
company, Marrison and Monroe streets, 

Anton Chicos N M—Lewis T Granstam, 

Ashtabula, Ohio—A D Strong. 

Ath ns, Pa—Arthur LL Pierce, 

Atlanta, Gu—Jvtin C Reed, lawyer, % 1-2 
street. 

Auburn, Me—H G Casey, secretary Slugte tax elub. 

Auburn, N ¥~—Daniel Peacock, president; H W Bene- 
dict, secretary Single tax club, College nail, 

Augusta, Ga—L A Setimidt, 525 Lincoln street. 

Avon, N ¥—Homer Sibin. 

Ballston Bpa, N Y—Richard Feeney, 63 Milton avenue. 

Baltimore, Mad—Johu W Jones, 1% N Bond street; John 
Salmon, 415 N Eutaw street; br Wm N Hilt, 1433 E 
Baltimore street. 

Bath-on-the-Hudson, N Y—Matthew © Kirseh. 

Bayside, Long Istand, N Y—aAntonio M Mollua, 

Braceville, L—William Matthews, secretary Tariff re- 

- ory club. j 
radford, Pa--J C De Forest, secretary Lat a 
club, 26 Newell place. gern eee 

Bristol, Dak—W FE Brokaw. 

ingbampton, N Y—E wW Dundon, 33 Malden lane, 

Boston, Mass—Edwin M White. 208 Main street, Charles- 
ton, J KR Roche, 29 Converse avenue, Malden; Hamlin 
Garland, chairman Single tax league, Jamitea Phan 

Brooklyn, No ¥~George E West, Mb, 49 Clermont ave- 
nae, president Single tax club, 

Bullalo, N YH B Boddeubueg. pres Tax reform elub 
bed Clinton st; C C Whittemore, seu, $83 Washing on 
street. 

Burlington, lowa—James Luve, bookseller, or Richard 
Speucer, 

Camobridgeport, Mass—~Wm A Ford, 166 Norfolk street, 
secretary Single tax organization, 

Cantsteo, N Y—H W Jotiusorn. & O hox 265. 

Canon City, Col—Frank P Blike, MD. 

merit O—S J Harmuunt, M ob, president single tax 
club, 
sape May City—Wim Porter, box 57, 

Chambertan, bak—James Brown, 

Charles Citv, lowiw—Irving W Siuth, MD, office oppo 
site Union house. 

Cuicago, W—Frank Pearson, 45 La Salle street; T. WwW. 
Wittler, secretary Stogzie tax club, 426 Milwaukee 
avenue, 

Cincinnad, O.--Dr David De Beek, 199 West Ninth 
strech; Jures’s news and shiationery store, 272 Vine 
atreet; headquarters Sinpdie tax club, Oriiz Dulblingy 
becer Fourth and Syecmore. 

Clanton, Ali—v MM Aiistin or Alex G Dake. 

Cleveland,O—C W Whitinarsh, 4 Bucdd avenue: Prank 
L Carter, 182 Chestiut street. 

Clinten, Ind—L O Bishop, editor Argue. 

Cahors N Y—J 5S Crane 

eo Cal—Charles F Smith, proprietor Commeresial 

apleey. 

Columbus) 'O—Edward Hynermien, 3481-2 Bouth High 
sureety 

Blach Diamond, Cal~Joff A Balley, 

Cramer Hill, Camden county, 8 J—Chas P Johnston, 

Danbury, Coni—Sam A dain, Sb Bailth street, 

Dayton, O-W W Kile, ss BE Fifth street; JG Galloway, 
263 Samuel street, 

Denver, Col Andrew Wo Elder, 

Des Moines, fowa—L Jo Kitson, president Bingle tax 
Club; Jol W King, secretary, 

Detroit, Mich—J K Finehart, 45 Waterloo street; JF 
Duncan, %9—Thiled struct, secretary Tax reform as 
somlation: 8 G Howe, 64 bth av 

Diamond Springs, Eldurado county, Cal—J Vo Lanston. 

Digiton. Muass—A Crass 

Duokirk, N Y—Franels Lake, 

Bast Cambridge, Mass—J F Harrington, 8t John's Lit 
erary lrtitute, 

eee N 7 i wy od¢ Main gt, 

Kast Narthport, Long isiand, NS YK ltudyard. 

Bast Rindge, N H—Eaward Jeweth oF 

Elizabeth, N J—Meujamin Urner, 


Marletta 


Elmire. N ¥—Willam Bergman, 712 Kast Market streat | vorcest N Y¥—Josoph Sutherland, 


Englewoog, IN--W B Steers, 


Evans vilie, Ind—Charles @ I 
strech, ennevt, 67 Upper Third 
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Foxcroft, MA=-E Libby, 

Gardner, INT 8 Cumming. 

Glen Cove, Long Island, N ¥Y—Herbert Loromer, 

Glendive, Monr—A H Sawyer, 

Glens Falls, N Y¥—John EH Quintan, 

Gloversville, N Y-Wime C Wood, MD. 

Qrand View-on-the- Hudson, N Y—Henry L Ginton, 
Harrison, Tex—-—T do MeCollum 
Hartington, Neb--Jolin HH Felber, 

Haverhitl, Miuss—aArthur F Brock. 

Helena, Mont—Judge J M Clements, secretary Montana 
single tas assochi tion, 

Hornalsville, N ¥—George H Van Winkle 
Hot Springs, Ark—W Albert Chapinam 
Hoosick Falls, N Y—FS Hanmona, 

Houston, Tex HF Ring, vorporttuion attorney, 
tlutebinson, Kas--J G Maleoun, MoD, 
llion, N ¥—George Smith, P O box 42, 

Indianapolis, thd—f, f Custer, presitent 8ingzie ta 
league, WOLE Pel Co; Chas H Krause, bookkeeper, Von 
nemiue’s tad watre store, fb Washington street 

Ithaca, N Y¥~C C Platt, druggist, 75 Cast State street, 
Janvier, N J--B DB Walsh. 

Jersev City, N J—Josepu Dana Millus, secretary Hud- 
son county Stole Gex reougrue, kb Age avenue, 

Kiatusas CIty, Mo-Chas ib Reld, 2101 Lighland avenue, 
Kenostit, Wis--W D cpa ye 
Kelthsburgh, TH-M MebDonnld& 

Kingston, 2 ¥—~Theodere M Romeyn. .. 

Lansingbureh, N Y--Jdames MeMuann, @l Kigaveenth at 

Lonsdale, RI—Dr L. Garvin, 

Lewiston, Me—I D Lyford, 3 Cottage street. 

Lexington, Ky—James bewin 

London, Boghind--Willlam Saunders, 177 Palace Cham. 
bers, Wostminster, 

Los Angeles, Cal—W Ho Doage, 30 North Alaineda streets 
W A Cole, 149 South Hl; or A Vinette, PO Bt tion BF, 

Lowell, Miuss—Henry Kobertson, 5 Metcalf block, Kid- 
der street, 

Lyle, Minu—C F Weohiam, 

Lynchburg, Va—Thos Willtamsor, cor Fifth and Church 
BLreets, 

Lynn, Ales ueedere P Perkins, 14 South Common 
stree 

Madison, Duk—E H Evenson, 

Mahanoy City, Pa—J N Becker, president Free trade 
club; Kobert Riehardson, secretary, 

Manistee, Mich—Albort Walkley or WR Hall 

Mansfield, O—W J Higgins, manager Western union 
telegraph office, ; 

Murlboro, Miass—Geu AE Reynolds, 

Marlborough, N Y—C Hf Baildon. 

Mart, Tex—J L Caldwell, chairmin Ninth congressional 
district organizer. 

Marvaville, Mont—S F Ralston, Sr, president Montana 
SINVIE LAX ASSOCHLOON, 

Massillon, O—Victor Burnett, 78 East South street. 

Miaurittus, Indian Ocean—RKobert A Rohan, § Pump 
street, Port Louls. 

Memphis, Tenn—RK @ Brown, secretary Tarif? reform 
club, 59 Madison street; Bulton Smita, 225 Alabama 
street, 

Middletown, Conn—Jeho @ Hopkins, P O box 580, 

Middletown, N Y—Chas H Fuller, p O box 115, 

Milwaukee, Wis--Peter McGill, 147 Fourth street, 

Minneapolis, Minn.—C J Buell, president Single tax 

league, 4022W Franklin avenue; EL. Ryder, secre 

Lary. 

Mopile, Ala—E Q Norton, 3) South Royal street, 

Mt Pleasant, fowa—-A O Pitcher, MD. 

Mt Vernon, N Y-J B Luttbeg. 

Murrayville, L—William Camm, president Democratic 

club. 

Nashville, Tenn—P H Carroll, 235 N High street, secre 

tary American land league. 

Neponset Migs—Q A Lothrop, member Henry George 

ehah, 43 Watnut street. 

Newark, N J~Kev Hugh O Pentecost, 56 Oriental 
street, 

New Brighton, Pa—Jolin Seitz, 1} North Broadway, 

Newburg. N Y¥—-DJ McKay, secretary Single tax club, 
238 Broadway. 

Newburyport, Mass—Wm R Whitmore, secretary Mer- 
rimac assembly, Herald ottee, 

New Haven, Coon—Withird D Warren, room 11, 102 
Orange street; Alfred Smith, 105 Day street, 

iy Orleans, La--John S Watters, Maritime associa 
tion. 

Newport, Ky—Joseph LSchraer, secretary Bingle tax 
league, 47 Southyate street; WiilG James, 89 Taylor 

street. 

New Westminscer, Hrit Col—Alex Hamilton, member 
Tax reform assoclation. ; 

Norfolk, Va—Kdward K Robertson, secretary Alpha 
club, P.O. drawer 5, 

North Adams, Mass—Willard M Browne, 13° Marshal 
street, BS Myers, P O box 3U7,. 

North Sprirgnvid, Mou—K P Alexander, 18% North 
Boonville street. 

Norwalk, Conn—dimes EE Babcock, lock box 52, 

Oberlin, O—Edw 8 Haskell. 

Olean, N ¥—George Ball, pres Single tax association 
Timothy Horan, see, 45 Kiullroad street. 

Ol invia. Wash ber—Alexander Pargubar, Adam street 

Omaha.Neb—Jobo E Rmblen, 822 Virginia avenue; Pere 
Pepoon, pres single tax club, 1612 8 5th street; C 
Beckett, see, on Wweor WZth and Blondo streets, 

Ordway, Dak—K H Garland, meniper tax reform asso 
ciation 

Oswepo, N Y—Alex Skillen, 100 West First street. 

Passaic, N J--J J Barnard, P O box 141, 

Paterson, N J~E W Nellis, Chiuirman Pissaic count 
Blnvle tax ClevelandZcumpaign committee, 89 Nort 
Main street 

Parkersburg, W Va—W I Boreman, member of Single 
tax league, 

Pawtucket, K l--Edward Barker, 3 Gooding street. 

Peoria, [M—J W Avery. 

Phitadelphia, Pa—-Wim J Atkinson, 926 Chestnut street 
or A. H. Stephenson, 2144 Chestnut street, secretary 
Heury George club. 

Piermont, NX ¥—Churies Kk Hood, P O box 13, 

Pitysbury, Pa—Mark F Roberts. 1727 Carey alley. 

Portland, Ore—38 B Higgen, 48 Stark street. h H Thomp- 








son. ; 
Poughkeepsie, N Y—William © Albro, be 
Provideuece—R I—Robert Grieve, $2 Sutton street; 
Dr Wi Barker, pres. Khode Island single tax asso 
cuition. 
Pulask!, N Y—C V Harbottle, 
avens wood, Fi—W H Van Ornum, 
Heading Pa—Chas $ Prizer, 1013 Penn street; Charlies 
Corkhill, [iN tth street. 
Reyuold’s Bridge, ¢ onu—doho Carreer, box WU, 
Richmond, Tod--M Kitelie, 963 South A streets J. BL 
THAT, nG south Dhiba street, 
Aa bea N Y—0C Sullivan. 
ttuiver Falls, Wis—Georce H Bates, 
Rochester, N ¥—Charles Aveu, 7 Morrill street 
Roselle, N J—Head Gordon, 
Rutland. Vt—-TOH Brown, 1 Cherry street, 
Sin Diewo, Cale. Hasvesy, Goo Toth street, 
San Francisco, Cal—Judge vamen WU Maguire, Superior 
cour. 
Ban Luis Onispo, Cal—Mrs Frisnces M Mine, 
Senttie, Wash Ter—F Po Morrow. 
Seneca Falls. N ¥Y—Win He Adkinson, P O vox 56 care: 
Sharon, Conu—AJ Bostwick, librarian Singie tax club ome 
Bhenandoah, Pa—Morris Marsh, president Single taz oe 
club: Thos Potts, secretary, 
Svuthboru, Mass—S i ihowes, 
Suuth Gaston, N C-W LM Perkins, 
Sparrow Bush, Orange county, N Y—C_ L Dedrick, 
presideot Progressive assuclation; John Sheehan, see 
reLary, 
Spirit Lake, Lowa—-J W Schrimp?e, secretary Tart! re 
furm club, 
Springdedd Wh--diiies H MeCrea, secretary Sangamon 
stuvle tax eltb, GU) Bhiek avenue, 
Springteld, Mo-—H OA W Juneman, 665 Nichols street 
St. Louls, Me -—Hiotin itussell, president Single tag 
leugue, %765 Bacon street; Beaj. BE, bloom, secretary, 
room GION e street, 
Stocktogd, Cal A Learned, 
Stouehin, Mass—br Wosvinington Brown, 
Strenter 1, - Greer G@ Guenther, 
Byracuse, N ¥-Charles S Hopkins, 9 Seymour street; 
HK Perry, 19 South Clinton street; or F A Paul, ¢ 
Walton street; or James K McGuire, secretary Slugle 
tag club, 69 Greene street 
Toledo, O- 4 P Trivers, secretary Single tax club, Nol, 
PES Supt street. j 
Tacoma, Wash Ter—F C Clarke, 1908 K st. 
Trenton, N J—H EK Mathews, 9 Howellstroete 
Troy, N Y—R B Marts, 
Tuckahoe, N ¥—Albert O Young, 
Unmouville, Coun—Jdobo MeAulife, 
Utica, N ¥—Thomas Sweeney, 146 Elizabeth street, or 
Daniel M Buckley, grocer, south west coruer First and 
Catharine, 
Vietoria, PCW oh Sinton, hand N RR Co, 
Vincennes, Ind—Hon Samuel W Willis, rooms Zand 
waren ear ka 
faco, Ves—Frack Gragy, lawyer, 163 south 
Wikeleld, KR f--bavid Harrower, Uh 4th strcut, 
Washington, b C—br, Willan Geddes, 1719@ 
W secretary sinple tax league, 
ae i vpersietnanaet A Buell. 
fest New Hrighton, Staten Island, NYA B 
Wheeliog, W Vi-dJoho 1D Prank, 347 peaches 
Lod ene HE a N Y¥—Georee Harn well, 
itmain, Wass—C Olli, cigar : >; Vhos 
president Kingle tas Tae stare; Thos Douglass, 
Woodstock, Hi—A W Cunins, 
orcester, Muss.—F K Vage, Lake View, 


street, 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS, 





Nothing Should be Deducted. 


New York-—ln Michael Flurscheim’s letter 
(your June 5 edition) he defines “real interest” 
us “that part of interest which vs paid beyond 
the premium of risk and the wages of super- 
vision.” IT meet some people who are sure in- 
terest is unjust and will be abolished on the 
institution of thesingle tax. I feel that these 
folks and [ du not agree on what interest is, 
aud LT want to understand such hard to-get 
definitions as Mr. Flurscheitmn’s. When L speak 
of interest | mean the whole five per ceat that 
I pay a mortgagee for vilt-edge loan on real 
estate. How much should be deducted for 
“premium of risk und the wages of superyvis- 
ion?” GEORGE WHITE. 


That is a good measure of economic in- 
terest just as ground rent is a good meas- 
ure of eeonomic rent; but it is not eco- 
nomic interest, any more than ground 
renc is economic “rent, Economic inter- 
est is the return which the use of capital 
gives to the labor that uses it, over and 


above the cost of the capital and the- 


value of the labor, and it is immaterial 

whether the capital is borrowed or pro- 

duced by its user. Lay, 
Interest. 


Wasuinaton, D. C.—Will you define ‘in- 
terest?” Is it ‘the price paid for the use of 
capital,” or is it “the enhanced product that 
accrues to labor by means of the increased 
efficiency which capital gives to labor,” or is 
it something else.” a 

Also, is not there to-day a division of pro- 
ducts which is neither rent, wages uor inter- 
est! I refer to that part which monopolists 
take. Whatisthate . 

Again: Suppose i printer can earn $1,000 a 
year working for some one else. Suppose he 
borrows $2,000 at five per cent and goes into 
business for himself, and earns $1,500 a year. 
He pays interest $100, his wages are $1,000. 
Woaat is the remaining $400! Is it increased 
wages, due for higher class service, or wages 
of superintendence, or is it interest, or some- 
thing else! C. B. HEMINGWayY. 

Interest is defined by “Progress and 
Poverty,” to the pages of which you are 
referred for a full explanation. Briefly, 
capital is any form of wealth in course of 
exchange for or of transmutation into 
other forms of wealth, and interest is the 
increment resulting from this exchange or 
transmutation, after deduct ug wages for 
the necessary labor, When capital is 
hired the hirer pays interest for its use; 
but he pays it out of the enhanced prod- 
uct that uecrues from his present pos- 
session of the capital over what would ac- 
crue in the same time if he were obliged 
to produce the capital before using it 

There is to-day in the division of prod- 


‘ucts, something which is neither rent, 


wages, nor interest. It is the protits of 
monopoly, But the profits of monopoly 
are not an economic element of distribu- 
tion, any more than are the profits of 
chicken stealing. 

Assuming that your printer has no mo- 
nopoly, but carries on his business under 
the natural laws of free trade, the addi- 
tional $400 are mainly the carnings of a 
higher service, or the advantage of busi. 
ness reputation, and in either case belong 
to the category of wages. On the as- 
sumption that in paying five per cent for 
borrowed capital the printer does not pay 
as much to the lender as capital is worth 
to the user, the $400 are in part interest. 

LL. F.P. 


No Taxing of luprovements. 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Henry George would 
tax a mau upon the value of land aud not 
upon his improvements. 

(2) Do not improvements attract popula- 
tion! 

(2) Is not u man taxed, in effect, on his im- 
provements by reason of the population they 
attract! 

To illustrate: A can cultivate 100 acres of 
cranberry marsh. In draining this land be is 
obliged to drain 500 acres more, This 500 
acres is taken Up because it is rendered ae- 
cessible nud Ais taxed upon bis own exer- 
tions, This is only an exaggerated illustra- 
tion of what takes pluce every time a furrow 
is turned on a Westeru prairie. 

Two GEONGEITES. 

(1) Improvements do attract popula- 
tion, 

(2) No, Your syllogism is not fairly 
put, Yousay A causes B, and B causes 
C; therefore A causes ©; A representing 
the improvements, B the population and 
C the land value, or the land tax. The 
trouble is with your major premise, A 
causes 2, or improvements cause popula- 
tiov. Improvements do not cause popu- 
lation, they merely attract it. The popu- 
lation instead of locating elsewhere and 
causing an increased land value else- 
where, locates near the improvements and 
causes an increased value there; this 
Value represented by © isa value then 
Which the improvements have attracted 
from elsewhere, but not caused. If the 
improvements of an individual could 
cause hind values then population would 
not figure in the case. Now, in taxing 
away this value C we are not taxing A, 














ate a 


the improvements, in the slightest de- 
gree. If we do not tax this value away 
we are leaving to the owner of the im- 
provements a value which is not due to 
his own exertions, and We are encourag- 
ing him ty hold more Jand than he needs 
to use. W. B.S. 
Hiouse Rene Under the Single Tax, 


PAWTUCKET, R. I.—Will you please state 
whether the following method of uscertain- 
ing the amount a person would have to pay 
under the single tux fur a place in which to 
do business 18 correct or not: 

The site contains 3,000 square feet of land, 
worth $5 per foot—$15,000. A tux of 4 per 
cent on the value of the Innd would raise 
$600 per year that would be paid to the city 
for the use of the land. 

The part of a building occupied by the per- 
son [| have in mind is 50x60 and 10 feet in 
height, and it would cost about $2,000 to build 
oue like it; $2,000 at 6 per cent would. be $120 
a vear, 

Now, what I want to know: is, if the 600 
per year paid to the city for the use of the 
land and the $120 per year interest paid to 
the capitalist for the use-of the capital. in- 
vested in the buildiug—in all 8720—is what a 
person will have to pay under the single tux! 

The gentleman Thave in mind occupies a 
store on our Main street, and the figures I 
have given relating to the land and the build- 
ing are about correct, but there is such a dif- 
ference betweeu the sum under the single 
tux and the rent which he actually pays, 
that, as he says, itis almost too good to be 
true. Is the method correct? I. FarNELL. 

The first effect of the single tax would 
be to force into use large bodies of land 
now held idle on speculation. In some 
places the area of land used would be 
more than trebled. This would tempo- 
rorily diminish the rental value of the 
lots that were formerly used, for the more 
land there is forced into the market the 
less each piece will bring. The lot you 
speak of would, ona four per cent basis, 
probably bring less than it would now, 
although by raising the valuations cf the 
vacant lands, the total valuation of the 
district might be enormously greater than 
how, Say the four per cent tax produced 
only $480, and the return to the house- 
owner was, as you say, $120, the total 
being $600. This would probably be 
nearer the real truth. But as a matter of 
fact, houserenting would be apt to cease, 
Hotels and summer residences might be 
let, as well as offices, for it is impossible 
for everybody to own a whole hotel or 
keep, all the time, a summer cottage, or 
own a whole office building. On the 
other hand, it stiould be possible for most 
all business men, or corporations, or purt- 
nerships, to own their own places of busi- 
ness, The owner's profits of renting such 
places are mostly on the land—they are 
really rent, and if we destroy private own- 
ership of rent, very few men, it seems to 
me, would go into so risky a business as 
putting up houses for renting purposes, 
and run the risk of having them left idle 
on their hands, leaving them a land tax 
to pay to the government, or burnt up, or 
misused by tenants, etc. This looks like 
one of the most risky businesses imagin- 
able, and I have no doubt it would cease, 

W. B.S. 

Str. Louts.—To-day I read in our daily pa- 
per the statistics of minerals taken from our 
mines in the year 1888, umounting to nearly 
600,000,000, Which would be the most bene- 
fit to the producing people of the United 
States, absolute free trade without the min- 
erals, or the system of pretection and taxa- 
tion with the minerals? Absolute free trade 
of course includes the revenue taken from the 
rental value of the land. E. F. Mever. 

Absolute free trade without the min- 
erals, Avy country that opens its ports 
to the commerce of the world really takes 
to itself all the natural advantages of all 
the rest of the world. Thus we have 
never mined any considerable amount of 
tin in the United States, but by admitting 
tin ore free, we have practically taken 
into our borders the tin mines of England. 
If we also admitted iron free, we might 
even make tin plates. But under a pro- 
tective system we simply puta premium 
on cornering and restricting the produc- 
tion of what imines we have, and paralyze 
thousands of industries that depend on 
mineral products—-such as iron ship-build- 
ing, etc, We add to the price of almost 
every article manufactured, W. B.S, 











Laud aud Labor All That Are Necessary. 
New York Eventing World, 

While yet the flood at Johnstown has not 
wholly subsided, and on every hand are evi- 
dences of death and devastation, comes tne 
announcement that the town will be rebuilt 
atonce. The Cambria iron works, whose loss 
is estimated at 85,000,000, will Bate together 
its shattered frugmeuts and start business 
vgain as scon as the ground is in tit condition 
nod the material for building cun be obtained, 
Death may strike down the toslers of to-day, 
and the furies of the elements sweep away 
fuctories, houses and accumulated wealth, 
but the intrepid spirits that are left bury their 
dead, manfully master their grief, and with 
stout hearts proceed to rehabilitate the scene 
of disaster, and again make glad the waste 


Pp 


every year, 
commenting on this annual division says: 
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When tho People Hnd but Little, but When 
Want and Misery were Well Nigh Un- 
known. 

To those who regard recognition of 
equal rights to land as an utterly impossi- 
ble dream, and to those eminently practi- 
cal people who regard the followers of 
Henry George as enthusiasts with a nice 
theory, whose only fault is that it could 
never be made to work, the following facts 
are referred and they need only get a 
history of Peru to verify them: 

In the year 1532, when Pizarro, with 
his band of adventurers landed in Peru, 
they found there a country supporting 
30,000,000 inhabitants, about twelve times 
the ntumber that it does at the present 
time, 

The territory of the empire of Peru 
was divided into three portions, one of 
which was devoted to the Sun, another to 
the Inca, or ruler, and the third to the 
people. 

The vast and costly temples to the Sun, 


‘the numevous priests, and al! ‘iieeXpenses 


of carrying on the national worship were 
supported by the first. 

The royal household and all the govern- 
ment expenditures were supported by the 


second, and the third of these was divided 


among the people at so much per head. 
There was a new division of the soil 
Chamber's encyclopiedia, 


“It might be supposed that this arrange- 


ment would be fatal to the improvement 
of the soil, and to the pride in and love 
of home; but this was not the case, and 


it is probable that at each partition of the 


soil the tenant was confirmed in his occu- 


pation.” 

The land was cultivated in the folowing 
manner: That devoted to the Sun first, 
then that belonging te the people them- 
selves, and lastly, the Inca’s portion. 

The people all engaged on the Inca’s land 
at the same time, and the toil enlivened 


‘by the singing of the national ballads and 


the holiday attire of the workers, was 
morein the nature of a festival than work. 
The Inca, himself, on these occasions, 
showed his respect for the occupation of 
the husbandman, by turning the first 


shovelful of earth himself with a goiden 
spade, 


The mines and manufacturers of the 
country were operated in the same man- 
ner, the people working a pertion of their 
time for the government and the rest of 
the time for themselves. 

Under this system the ancient Peruvi- 
ans lived and prospered and spread their 
empire until the arrival of the Spaniards. 
Everybody obtained sufficient of the ne- 
cessities of life and poverty was unknown. 
Their labor was light and interspersed 
with frequent holidays. Crime was so 
scarce that it could almost be said not to 
exist. When a man left his house for a 
time it was the custom to lay a light rod 
across the open doorway, to signify the 
owner was absent, and he had _ no fear of 
being robbed. Drought and famine were 
not feared as the granaries of the sun were 


always full and food sutticient to tide them 


over to a year of plenty was always on 
hand. 


With all our boaste ! civilization of the 


nineteenth century, with all the elevating 
influences of Christian religion, have we 
nota lesson to learn from these barbar- 
ians? Their land was not disgraced by a 
prison or almshouse, and the need for 
them did not exist, and what a slur upon 
Christianity and civilization, that not one 
of the most enlightened nations of the 
earth can now say as much. 
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Even now in the valleys of the Cordil- 
leras, and on the plain of Cuzco, the Pe- 
ruvian may be heard lumenting in song 
the happy days enjoyed by his ancestors, 

It is no wonder that the Peruvians, liv- 
ing under wsystem where labor was not 
hampered by unnatural — restrictions, 
should have achieved the great engineer. 
ing feats they did; should have built great 
rouds over the mountiins so solid as 
to endure to this day; should have 
built acqueducts 400 and 500 miles: in 
length, over marshes and through solid 
rock and changed sterile deserts into 
blooming fields. 

And if it were possible 400 years ago for 
this simple people to almost exterminate 
poverty, vice and crime, ought we not be 
wble to attain much more perfect results ? 
It not, our civilization ig w delusion and 
mockery. 

Any thoughtful mana must admit that 
if these things were possible among the 


ancient Peruviuns with their crude meth- 


ods and limited knowledge, there must be 
some reason why they are not pos- 
sible to-day. And what is this reason but 
that the land, the property of all, and 
from which all must live is usurped by a 
w few who are constantly becoming fewer? 
And if all this was possible then, what, 
with all our great inventious of which the 
ancients never dreamed, nay not be pos- 
sible now?) What may not come to pass, 
when the people once more resume their 
natural heritage, the gift of God to all— 
the land, B.A. BinMINGHAM. 
Kansas City, Mo. 





The Remnant of n Barst Land Boom, 
Minneapolls Star. 


The tax list of Los Angeles, Cal., fills 490 
columns of noupareil type. 












Should We Welcome the socitlists? T. L. M’Cready 
says Yes.” Inthe current number (24) of the TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY he opens his article, “Soctalists and 
Socialism’ as follows: “With the feelings and attitude 
of the editor of the TWENTIETH CENTURY tuward 
the behevers in sucialism [Diam in hearty sympathy.” 

"A Question for Lyman Abbott,” “The Volume of 
Money,” “Economy,” “The Superintendent of Schools 
in Big Stone County Heard From,” “Single Tax Poli- 
tics” (by “Edgeworth’), “Would Socialism be Level- 
ing?” (by Hugh O. Pentecost)—these are some of the 
other articles in the Same number, Write for it to the 
Twentieth Century Publishing Co., 4 Warren street, 
New York City, and you will get it free, 





Conaumption Curede 


An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
placed in his bands by an East India nussionary the 
formula of wsimple veretable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Ca- 
turrh, Asthmaand all throat and hing alfections; also 
a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debuity and 
all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its wone 
derful curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt 
wtohis duty tomake it kKnowate his sullereug fel ows, 
Actuated by this motive and a desire to relieve hue 
mao suffering, Iwill send free of charge, to all who 
desire it, this recipe, in German, French or English, 
with full directions for preparing or usiag., Sent by 
mail by addressing With stamp, naming this paper, W. 
A. Noyes, 149 Power's block, Ruchester, N.Y, 
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Tsuffered from ca- 
tarrh 12 yerrs. The 
droppings into the 
throat were niauseal- 
ing, My nose bled 
almost daily. Sinee 
the first day's use of 
Elys Cream Balin 
have had no bleeding, 
the soreness ts entire- 
ly gone, 1D. G. Da- 
vidson, with the Bos- 
ton Budyet. 











A particle is applied into each nostril and is UgLeO: 
able. Price 50 cents at druvgists; by mail, regetered, 
@ecents. ELY BROTHERS. 456 Warren st., New York, 
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they ACT LIKE MAGICi~—a few dense will work wonders upon the Vital Organa; Strengthentn 


the mnuckar Byetems 4 restoring lung lost C lexten, bringing back the keen edge af appetite, an 
arousing withthe i SEBUD vy 4 ALT P fie ‘te le wical en of the human frame, These 
“facta” umnitted thouands, in ai ALE f oclet adi? cid of a beat. Haarantees to the Nervous and 


RUN DO BRRC HAMS PLS HAVE THE UARGENT BALE OF ANY PATENG 
Propared only by THON, BERCHAM, Nt, Helous, Lancashire, Kuglaud. 
Bae agente Bre Hee are te ee, ti yout dtesett (Or, 345 and 467 Canal Mt, New York 
WILL BAIL BEECHAM'S PILLS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 25 CENTS A BOX, 
Bul inquire fret of your drugeid, In ordering mention THE S14NDARD, 
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MEW PUBLICATIONS, 


~  PRANG'S 


NON-POISONOUS COLORS 
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400,000 acres of yellow pine land and about 
forty miles of railroad, for which over a 
million and a half of dollars had been paid. 
This respectable deal does not, however, 
cover all the holdings of nliens in that state. 
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Is not the rule? Does nature’s best 
Pour into the toiler’s empty lap 
Or into Dives’ downy nest? 
—Bro. Lewis. 
ILAMLIN GARLAND. 












Potuts of View. 
(Mr. John Walker of Buston writes-) 
What grander thing to do, dear Lew, 
Than live an honest farmer’s life— 
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To rise with song when morn withdew 
Is cool and sweet? No day of strife 
In city’s din where beggars throng, 
But peaceful, odorous, noble blest— 
It breeds no heartache all day long, 
No troubled dreams to break night's rest. 


It has no envies no disdain. 
It knows uo vain aristocrat 
Who splashes with his carriagewheel 
The poor pedestrian’s lifted hat. 
While none are rich, it’s also true 
That none are wanting daily bread— 
Ab! brother, if you only knew 
The joys that cluster round your head! 


And sol cannot sympathize 


With any bitter, biting mood, 
Or sullen, harsh complaint; your eyes 

Are jaundiced by your mental food. 
That's all. Rouse up! Go out to work 

For wife and babes. Whistle, sing; 
For truth to tell, you seem to me 

In happier fortune than a kg. 

—Bro. John. 





THE OTHER SIDE. 
(Lewis Walker, Creston, Lowa, writes-) 
It’s all very well f’r you t talk 
An’ blow of the world’s advance, 
Of the sights you see in your daily walk— 
Of art am sou, and the rest—you chance 
To visit us, make a flyin’ trip 
That lasts a week or mebbe two—then part, 
And back you skip with a sigh of peace— 
Back to y’r city’s heart. 


You remember us—we ‘were picturesque” 
Tu your “urban eyes’—sometimes ’tis true 
You gently sivb for the “lonesome round 
Of life on the farm for brother Lew,” 
Sometinies no doubt in “the brilliant throngs 
Of the gilded theater’s flashing row” 
You really sigh ‘‘Would Lew were bere 
With his little floeck—they’d like it so! 


You poets sing the same old songs 
Of “sunshine, meadows, the wafted smell 
Of the clover-blooms and song of bees”— 
The same old stock! Tne chestnut bell 
Should be rung on the lot—we that’s here 
Are here tv’ work—U work an’ t’ stay! 
We never get out o’ the galling gear— 
Besides its work that makes the hay. 


Youd think from the talk of poets and girls, 


That the grass was green, that sun allays 
shines 
On an Jowa farm-—that dew was pearls, 
And bees a hummin’ among the vines, 
’r the buckwheat flowers; that the maid 
_ Sings high to the pigs in the sty 
While we stan’ ’rouud in the hayin’ field 
And pose picturesquely against the sky. 


Dam nonsense, Jack! Let’s have the truth, 
No matter how tough and hard it seems. 
“The sentiment school,” so Howells says, 
“Are about to pass” with their zauzy dreams 
Of how thinys used to be and ain't. 
Good riddauce, [I say, but the laugher 
comes next, 
The feller who sees in the laborer’s life 
The cue for laughter, a first rate text. 


“O friends, let’s laugh—no use to weep! 
Disease and deformity, labor and loss 
Are ludicrous facts in the vital deep— 
No use in howling! To pitch and toss 
On your iron’s barb is simply vain.” 
But we dull asses can’t see the fun! 
Some tooth uf despair or gnawing pain, 
Or need is driving from sun to sun. 


Let’s have the truth, I say again, 
No matter how tough and hard 1c seems, 
I tell you, Jack, you might ifs well 
Be brute or machine without life ’r soul, 
*y dropped iuto Miltow’s coldest hell 
As grind out fife on a lonely farm— 
Oh! You may talk of meat aw drink—well 
said! 
Your fill of that—but souls can’t feed 
Onany diet of milk and bread. 


What's wrong! The whole is wrong! 
But we the under dogsin the tight 
Who've roiled on our backs in the mud so 
Jong 
Can't get the chance v’ set things right— 
No not iu America! We raise a voice— 
Some smnooth-tongued fat-chaps rises so, 
And says “Cranks, tramps, don’t mind their 
noise!” 
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BUYING UP DUKEDOMS. 


British Landowners aud Aristocrats Locat- 
ing Huge Estates in Americn—Some 
Princely Dontatus. 

The World had a three-column article 
last week entitled “Iingland’s new inva- 
sion,” in which were some very interest- 
ing facts about the tribute which Amer- 
ican citizens ave paying to British subjects 
in the way of rent and interest. the inter- 
est being for the most part on mortgages, 
thatis rent. Jn the introductory remarks 
the writer says: 

There is no longer cither honor or profit in 
being a fandlord iu Ireland, and those who 
could sell their properties have doue so. The 
Land restoration leagues of KEngland and 
Scotland have reached such proportions that 
the future hoklioy of reel -estwte- is of doubt- 
ful value, while the social democrats, who 
seek the establishment of a social republic, 
are enlisting the workingmen and poor of 
both countries, and a general uprising is only 
a question of time. The natious of continen- 


‘tal Europe, although more backward, are 


moving along the lines of socialism and 
republicanism, aud in Germany especially 
the downfall of imperialism must occur 
at no distant day. Thus the capitalists 
of the old world have sought new 
and sure fields in which to invest, and the 
United States furnish all the requiremeuts de- 
sired by the most careful money lenders of 
the world. The European capitalists know 
better the capabilities and possibilities of this 
country than the majority of its own citizens, 
They perceive that our 2,208,282,240 acres of 
land can sustain bundreds of millions of peo- 
ple; they know that our mineral deposits are 
comparatively inexhaustible, and they also 
know that this is the inost stable government 
inthe world, because the people have a vuice 
in the selection of their officers. 

While the favor with which these far- 
sighted capitalists regard the United States 
may be accepted as a just tribute to the 
greatness of the country and the people, the 
fact must not be lost sight of that their ap- 
preciation is entirely selfish. Their willing- 
ness to own land, te invest in business enter- 
prises, to possess the patent rights of mia- 
chinery, to run breweries, to tunnel or bridge 
rivers, to build houses, to work mines, or to 
operate railroads, is uot from any love for 
this country. Itis altogether that they may 
lay every man, woman and child) under 
tribute—aot only the present, but all future 
generations; that every one here who tuilis 
nay pile up fer them riches to be spent in 
their owu countries; that they may perpet- 
uate here the conditions against which their 
own countrymen are about revolting. They 
would fasten oa the people of the United 
States the curse of ‘absentee lundlordism.” 

Then the writer goes on to show how this is 
done. He rehearses the story of “Lord” 
Seully’s thousands of miles of rack reated 
farms in Kansusand Illinois, of which men- 
tion has frequently been made in THE STAND- 
ARD. Next comes Arkansas where the Dun- 
dee Investment company of Dundee, Scotland, 
owns 458,000 acres, Alexander Cross of Glas- 
gow, 80,000 and an English syndicate 100,000. 
This last tract was bouvht for $2 an acre and 
now $1,000,000 would uot buy it. But the 
writer says: 

This is a bagatelle compared with that 
held inthe neighboring state of Texas. At 
present the land owned there by foreizu cap- 
italists is mainly used as cattle ranches. The 
greatest holding is by the Capitol syndicate, 
amounting to 3,000,000 acres in Hurtley, Gra- 
bam and Gallan counties. This grant was 
made by the state to Contractors Abner 
Taylor aud John B. Farwell, of Chicago, on 
condition that they would build the capitol at 
Austin. They placed this immense tract with 
a London syndicate, The Dundee investinent 
company, referred to by a previous curres- 
pondent, hotds the Kings and Kenedy ranch- 
es, in Nueces county—the former 500,000 and 
the latter 275,000 acres respectively. The 
Franklin land ond cattle company, of which 
Lord Rosebery is a large stockholder, lus 
638,000 acres in Hudsan, Roberts, Carson and 
Gray counties inthe Texas Panhandle. This 
makesa total for the three concerns of 4,416,000 
acres, Of course this is not by any means all 
the land held by or controlled by aliens in 
Texas. There is probably another half mil- 
lion acres or more held in smaller quantities. 
The enterprising Briton does not always de- 
sire, however, to be actually possessed of the 
Jand, but sometimes prefers to reap the fruits 
therefrom without the trouble of ownership, 


of alfairs prevails, While an English com- 






In Mississippi and Alabaina a similar state 


pany (represented by Close Brothers) cun- 
trols 110,000 acres in Wiscousin, the  Mis- 
souri land company, of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, 465,000 acres, and Mr. Ellerhauser, of 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, 1s said to possess 600,009 
acres in West Virginia, and other alieus prop- 
erty amounting to uearly a million dollars. 
The notorious Maxwell grant in New Mexico, 
of which the original grant was for only 
Q0U,000 aeres, but which was surveyed and 
patented for 1,714,000 acres, is in the hands of 
aliens. 

The California redwood company, a Canna- 
dian corporation composed, however, of 
Scotchmen, secured by false entries under 
the timber claim laws redwood forests in 
California estinated to be worth over 
$6,000,000. The Schenley family, of DPitts- 
burg, British subjects, draw $100,000 a yeur 
in rents from Pittsburg tenants. 

Muciiding, the wWrittr says: oo eo we 


Leaving out of calculation those who have 
not been located in this country, but of which 
there are few doubts, we have the loentions 
of about eleven million weres owned by Brit- 
ish subjects. This immense area is more than 
equal to the combined states of Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey und Rhode [sltand, which 
to-day support a population of over 3,600,000 
persons, and which are not by any means 
fully developed. 


In addition, it is estimated that fully $1,000,- 
000,000 of railroad stucks and bouds are owned 
by foreigners. And this investment is much 
the same asif the same amount had been put 
in lands. 


Mr. Farquhar’s Free Trade Speech. 
New York Saturday Globe. 


In Pennsylvania, where the organization of 
democratic societies has, from the beginning, 
been encouraged and actively promoted by 
Chairman Kisner and all other party authori- 
ties, the societies are doing noble service. 
Some of the most remarkable speeches upou 
democratic principles in general, and upon 
tariff reform in particular, huve been, within 
the last few weeks, brought out by these soci- 
eties. Especially remarkable is the speech 
before the democratic society of Glen Rock, 
by Mr. A. B. Farquhar, one of the largest 
muauufacturers of Penasylvania, and one of 
the ablest of the disputants who have been 
brought into the field by the debates growing 
vut of Mr. Cleveland’s message of 'sT. [f the 
democratic society of Glen Rock shall do 
uothing more to the end of time this speech 
will prove a suflicient justification for its ex- 
stence. Heretufure a republican, a great 


and able man, with a power of detininy evo- 
nonce principles seldom equalled, and a 
wealth of practical illustrations drawn from 
bis extensive business, Mr. Farqubar bas made 
in .his address the most complete and wniuus- 
werable presentation of the case for industrial 
freedom which bas appeared since the 
election. 





Progress of Electoral Retorm, 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 


Thus far electoral reform has been defrented 
in republican legislatures only, und bas been 
killed by vetoes when passed by republican 
legislatures only. One of the vetoing gov- 
erpors Was a democrat and the other a re- 
publican. But the record at this stage of the 
tisht shows wu majority for the reform in either 
party. 


“NEW PUBLICATIOUS. 


HEAVEN AND HELL. 


By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, 


Four hundred and twenty pages, paper cover, Mauled 
dre-paid fur Wo cents by the American Swendenborg 
Printing and Publishing Society, a Couper Union, New 
York City, 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Devoted to Secular Religion wod soctal Kepeneration, 
SLGH O. PENTECOST, Editor. 

The only sociulled: liberia’ piper that ade oeutes 
Radievad Social Ke generatiot. 

Among its contributors are the foremost exponents 
of Aguonticinin, ¢ hrintinuity, dudniem, Spire 
ftuntinan, Single Paxinm, Kree Prads, Proe 
tection. socintinus and Anarchy. 

Some Contributors: Eadwierd Belhury, Rev. John W, 
Chadwick, Reve WOS. Crowe, Chiitot Furtish, Kev J. 
F.C. Grumbine, Rev. Jobn C. Kinball, bser do Lun, 
Saniuel d, Mavdornild, Reve Ee theber Newton, Wed. 
Shetdon, A, Van Deusen, des. Db. Me Bares, Wao. 7. 
Orouusdale, Dienlel DeLeon, Pi. Do Riba Ge tiotttic bbe, 
John ball, 2. 2. db. L. oopmian, TG. Wo Creads MS 
Manpgosnrien, Wand satter, bila Stevens, Revd. MM, 
Wohitonm, 

Lts columns wre open for the abaalutely Cree dine 
Clinpton of all econumie and peligious Ghearles, 
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manufacturer and employer, a very studious’ 


for the wee aotchiidren lenentnuge to pulute 

These punts represent all (he latest are colors and 
tints, and can be given toeven the youngest children 
With absolute safety, They come mounted upon neat, 
tin palettes, or in tin boxes, They are all specially pree 
pared for us by the most eminent manufacturer of 
colors in Kurope— Mr Gunther Wagner, of Hanover, 
Germany, They must not be classed with ordinary 
ehildren’s paints, put up in ebeap fori add mide of ta 
jurmous and poisenous titeriais. They are really ane 
art colors th couvenient forin for use ane “1g espe. 
chilly bon-potsohous fur the ueeds of children, 


PRANG’S OUTLINE PICTURES. 


With these non-polsonous colors for chtldren we issue 
several sertes af outline Glusteations of familiar subs 
jects as practicw sheets. ‘The original destyn is) fur. 
nished tn exch ense by some leading artist, and ts 
strictly correct: in foray and detail Directions haw to 
paint them are furdished with every series, One 
specimen sheet of each series ds furnished, eolored by 
hand, in order to serve the children ais a guide for har 
morous cotoring, and as an example of artistic wort 
isthe foundation of taste. The fostruction ts all the 
More successful beenuse supplied im the form of amuse: 
went. 


PRICK OF PRANGQGS NON-POLONOUS 
COLORS: 
“Palette Colors— 

Pilot a. contitning six colors with brusi:, W cents 

Pilette B, eoutainlog ning colets with brusn, § cents, 
Engle Colors— 

Hox No, 2, containing elght colors aid brush, 2 comnts, 

Box No. 4, contaminug twelve colors and two brushes, 
4 vents, 

One box No, Qof Prang’s non-potsonous colors and one 
package of Prang’s outline pletures (eight Ino package 
With an extra copy of one of them painted oy hand 
wnd Cull directions) 50 cents, 

Or one box Ne. 2 of Priing’s non-poisongus colors and 
three packiges of Pring’s outline pletures (Gach puck. 
age different in deslyn), 81.00, 

Yo be found af all leading stationers, or will be gent 
by mail postpaid on receipt of price, 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 
PORTRAIT OF HENRY GEORGE LN 
COLORS, 

Only One Dollar. 

The man whose right principles and avep couvietions 
have made the great movement for the single tax on 
land Vvaduen thus far successful, ntust be dear vo thou 

siends who watteb and approve tis CoMmrse, 

hut his features are got so familtar, aud the esteem 
in whieh he held hits prompted miuaunv requests fur 
vig pubheation of tis pieture in worthy aod permanent 

orn, 

Rewmliziog this urgent demand, we beg to announce 
the publication of an chtirely pew und very striking 


portrult of 
HENRY GEORGE. 


It is in colors aud dis full life size, designed to be 
framed to an outside mensurement of [7x22 inches. 
This pleture will be sent, on receipt of price, by mat 
postpald. Remittanees may be made either by chock 
post olflce order, registered letter, or postal nove, 
L. PRANG & COL ART PUBLISHERS 
Rostonu, Mass, 
NEW YORK~38 Bound street. 
CHICAGO--79 Wabish avenues 
RAN FROVNCTI SO. 590 Conrireeredrad qtreet. 
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THE SINGLE TAX LIBRARY. 


LA Sytlabus of Progress and Poverty. Louis BP. Post. 
8 pages, 
2 Australian System. Lotis k. Post. 4 pages. 
B bdrst Peineiples, Heary Georpe. db paces, 
4. The Ki-bttu the Use of tie Barth, Herbert Spen- 
Cor ob pages, 
5. Furmters and the Stnpede ‘Pax. ‘Thomas G. Steare 
Hat WF PRUE es, 
6. The Canons of Taxation. Henry George. 4 pages. 
7% A Lawyer's Reply to Critietsins, Simul Bo Charke. 
16 pager. 
8. Baek tothe Land. Bishop Nulty. 16 pipes, 
% ‘The Single Tix. Thos. G. Stheirimivn S pages, 
1D, The American Parmer Henry George. 4 pages, 
1. Unemployed dachor Henry George. 4 puues, 
12. The Case Plainly Stated, GS Hing. 6 pages, 
1d Sockal Problems, Go pages Pino. Paper, oe. 
M. Obje@tiuns tothe band ax. Vhos., G. Shearman, 
f piagen. ; 
1. Land Taxation A Conversation Between David 
Dudley Preld and Henry CGeeoree., df pages, 
16. How to doeresise Profits, ALJ. Steers, 2 pages. 
Prices of Single ‘Pax Library: Two page tracts 
copy, beet; dWeopies, 1 Geis; MG coptes, Ga cantss £00 
a SL 
Fourie triets bE eopy, 2 cents: Meopies, 10 cents 
TW cople, do centes TUG eopbes, Be, 
Eight-paage Uriets—f copy dcente: 10 apices, 10 cetts 
100 Coptes, SY eetits; L000 copies, Bb, 
Sixteen-paye tricts--b copy, do cents, 5 eoples, 
cents; WO copres, SLOG TIO copies, 312. 
Noextra chirke by tnctl ; 
The following avumbers of the “Land aud Labor 
brary” are stulin stock: 
6 Settler's Nightuiure, Louis Fy Post. 4 pages. 
7. New York's Docks. JW. Sullivan. 4 pages. 
1W. Mystertous eR rant Lewis Freehund. 
1% Sailors’ Soug Harbor and the Kuandall Marco, We 
Crowusciale. 12 pages, 
14. The Collegiate Church and Showmaker’s Meld. 
T. Crowscitle, 12 pages. 
Ih, Only w bream, Abuer C. Thott, 4 pages 
IK, Lt is the Law of Christ. Kev. Sti Spencer, 4 pp. 
Qt. Christhinity sid Poverty. Fatwer chuntingtou 4 pit 
22. Poverty and Christhuty., HO. Pentecost, 8 pig ey 
26. Keligiot vs, Kabbery., Rev, Dr Meyrin, 8 pages, 
2. Autieshivery ind AntEpoverty, EL O. Pentecost, pp 
29, Tenement House Morality. JO, uation. 4 pg 
3% Socualsmn—lts Truth and dts Error, Heury Geurge 
4 pages, 
3S. “God Wills The’ henry George, 4 pages, 
44. How Joti’s Father saw the Light, WoC) Woodse 2p, 
51. Ten Thoughts for Christin Thinkers, Kev. Jolin W 
Kramer, 4 pies. 
5A. What the United Labor virty Wao. Heory George 
2 pages, 
63. Hints ts to Whit You tin Do, Haury George, 4 pp 
71, My Butener Won wud My Grocery Maun. Willi 
MeCabe.,  tpiases, 
B.A Kepupiiciii'’s ensons for Supporting Clavelaud 
Judge Briank Po edd. 2 pikes. 





re ; 4 Soit happens that im Austin there is an idin- Klogantly pointed ou tne paper, lssuen weebly. @1 7 38 defferson and Hamiton. Chiwuncey BY, Bhick, 04 
Or “Softly, friends, make changes slow: burgh tirin of money lenders, holding a mile | a yearn sample Copies Bree. AU subscribers cae 
iy lion dollars worth of mortgages on farina will recenveca copy of Mr Penterost's book, GERMAN TRACTS. 












Au’ then he ‘ranzes on his side 
The terrible weight of power an place 
Aad argues like this: “What loving pride 
The laborer owes, What patient grace 
To bear his lightening burden, because 
It isn’t so bad as it really might— 
At least it isa’t so bad as ‘twas!” 


Our poet says--"Does each human soul 
Find rightful realm, have chance to rise 
To higher levels, learn higher things! 
Or are we bound and starved, with eyes 
On the sunht vista fixed, while feet 
Tread on in the daily will 
With never a pause throuch cold or heat 
Till the hopeless heart is dead and still!” 


Answer me that and you auswer all! 
Answer me whether the rights of man 
Are honestly won ip an houest race 
Or ia it get who may and keep who can? 


lands, and advertising that it: has $7,000,000 
more to lend on improved property. 

Florida tias withia the past twenty years 
heen very attractive to the British investor, 
und the state authorities claim that there is 
more foreign cupital invested there in vari- 
ous wavs than in any other southern state, 

The Wortd’s correspondent at Tallahassee 
furnishes a list of “a few British subjects” 
holding land in the flowery state, Sir Ma- 
ward J. Reid is credited with 500,000 acres 
and the duke of Sutherland with 425,000 
geres; a Seotch syndicate, 400,000, Jord 
Houston, 60,000; Willian MeCabe, 25,000; 
William Little, 10,000; He. M. Grearede, 5,000; 
Florida Estates Company, London, 5,000; 
Grenrede & Ashton, 5,000; FL i. Williams, 
2,500; J. W. Williams, 2,500; J. W. Phillips, 
2.000; BN. OH. Ronalds, 1,658; Jobn McNichol, 
S54 weres—u total of 4,000,000 acres. 

A dispatch from Pensaeala, May 18, in- 
formed the World’s readers that the South- 
ern States Land and Lumber Company (an 


“WOAT | IH LIEVE, 
aduress, 


TWENTIETH CENTURY PUBLISHING CO., 
Nu. 4 Warren Si, New York, 


or eee Se gman 


YOU CAN'T AFFORD. 


ta spend a dalla au watches 
without ssetting full particu. 
tars about the bese watches 
taade, our Keystone Dust. 
Proof and one mode of selling 
themin Clubs at fa UH red, 
We snarantes you absolutely 
aginst loss, Eqeluatee territory : 
pivento Active Agents. pa ae ae 
to $1ga. Our special § Hl 
Warncike hest ie eal for Railroad use. We 
guarantee our prices to be the very luwestat which any 
watches ofo qual qualitycan be sold, and weprotectam 
custumerstully, We refer to any commercial agency 
Full Paid Capital, $300,000. 

We have selling avents in every large city. We 
want AGENTS everywhere. Write at once te 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB °O,, 

qog Walnut St,, Philadelphia, 
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MMS AGATHA MUSE ATKINS Wit. 


42 First Peinetples, Henry George, 4 pees. 

44 Soclalism——(ts Truth aud (ta Error. Honors George 
4 pages, 

46 Taxing Land Values Henry Georgd 4 pages, 

47, It ts the Law of Chrisw Kev. 5S. HH. Spencers’ 
Heuey, U4 priagtas. ; 

45. The Citse Plaidy ptated. HOR. Hing.  ¢ pages, 

5%, Ballorn’ Suug Harbor, Win, T, Cruasdata, 12 pityeg 


SWEDISH. 
5% The Case Plaloly Stated. oH. i. Ming, § piugen 


TARIFF TRACTS. 


$7, Protection as a Utiversal Need. Henry George 
HUE Ps, 

6 The bard) Qaestien, Henry George, 4 pa es, 

64 Ameren Protection aid british Bree Trad: 
Henry George. 4 puares, ; 

69, Protection aud Wares, Henry George,  & pages, 

TU, ‘Phe Common Sense af thie Tarif Question, “rhoma 
G3. ODCRTIan, os pasties, Ce bee 

7% Protection the Friend of Laecor? Thomas G, Sheng 
win, 6 pritieit as 

7 A Short Tac! tUstory, Vhomas G, Shearumuy 
VUES. 

76. ath ‘Taal to Protectiontsts, Thomas G@, Shearma 

yayes, 

Th. AK dress to Workiogioen on the Tart? Questi¢ 
Heury George, 4 pages, 

Aset of "Tari! Tracts willbe sent lo any address 


Answer we thut in your silk an’ lace— English corporation) had purchased propert cue a sees. Pans vlo singing aud | ep cents. —— 
Tell me whether the handicap in the section aggregating five miles, with | new vurm rte Mb ber Ferlence, “Bas Bi virvet 444ren THE BTANDAKD 
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A SOUTHERN PAPER’S VIEWS, 


anaes Do You Want Money? 
HENRY WARD BEECHER wrort: p 


sable yen One Bungie: one Ha, 
Ie Does Not Fully Tadorse the Stigle Tax Thousand, or Five ‘Thousan 
Beentiske Tt Does Not Yer Fully Onder- Dollars? You can multiply CS 
‘ it by ten in one year by get 
sented Jer bac fe Opeus Pts Columns for ting the sole agency for our 
Discussion. watches in your city, We 
Mobile [t) m, gilptantcs you eeouey oO 
We do not wish to be understoad as Aeincniaitee fee ok cline 
fully indorsing the single tax theory of 
Mr. Henry George, for in tact we do not 
yet fully understand the working of this 
“Tf (2 EANLINESS is next to GODLINESS, 
Ah ° 
soap »“ .t be considered as a means of 
GRACs and a clergyman who recommends 
MO’g . things should be willing to recom. 
+ : 
me soap. [am told that my commendation 
; of & ZARS’ Soap has opened for it a large 
ms in the UNITED STATES. I am willing 
weer =e stand by every word in favor of it I ever Fl aneteall tine temetea (ate sald one op 
en, uttered. A man must be fastidious indeed | New Yous Wruscrcaltielisices bel ct pots FREES 


ative agency, sole use of our 
method of tuxatiors but we are fully in 
who is not satisfied with it.” PIANO 
, oO 
FEANOS UNIVERSITY 980485 


club forms, and protect you from competition, You 
know that our Keystone Dust-Proot Watches contain 
favor of this and all other plans being 
discussed, for our present method of 
9 is the best, the most el t 4-th t lena Seah uarantecd 6 years. ae 
s the best, the most elegant an e most economical) of all soaps Fay, 
p FE A RS tor GENERAL TOILET PURPOSES. It 1s not only the most at- They Lead the World sareby 
. tractive, but the PUREST and CLEANEST. It is used and recom- 


everything essential to accurate time SEED Ins in ad- 
dition to numerous patented improvements found in 
no other watch. They are the Best and our prices 
the lowest. No one else can give you one-tenth the 
: advantages we offer, Write at once for full particu- 
taxation can certainly be intproved upon. lars before your town is taken, We refer to an 
Ten years ago when Mr. George first ad- 
vocated in “Vrogress and Poverty” this 
single tax idea, he wits looked upon as a 
Visionary by some and a crank by others. 
“Progress and Poverty’ has been de- 
Gls 
ae Wwe” sell Pua to i- Ny 
S families,and send fo ‘ 
mended by thousands of intelligent mothers throughout the civilized world, because, while trial. in your own $95 
serving a3 a detergent and cleanser, its emollient properties prevent the chafing and dis- Coe en Ree. Snel 
comforts to which infants are so Mable. It has bsen established in London 100 years as Estab, 1839. Incor. 1877, =——™ 
A COMPLEXION SOAP, has obtained 15 International Awards, and is now sold in every 
city in the world. It can be had of nearly all Druggists in the United States; but BE SURB 
THAT YOU GET THE GENUINE, as there are worthless imitations. 
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THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO, 
qog Walnut S8t., Philadelphia. =~ 


RE °°: DEAF 


*ock’sa Pat. Improved Cuahloned Ear 
S (Deums PERPEOTLY RESTORE 
og | PRE MEAREN G whether Deafness ts caused 

by colds, fever or injurica to the natural druina, 
Invisible, comfortable, alwaysin pesivon: Music, 


es ee 


CU 


theless the interest in this question of < 
taxation has continued to grow, until now 
many of the paners allover the country 
either advocate) Min George's idea, or the 
free discussion of the question of taxation, 
In New Orleans, Memphis, Atlanta, Pen- 
sacola, Chattanooga and other southern 
cities the press has more ar less favored 
it, while lead'ng papers in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago and simatier 
cities north and west, either unqualifiedly 
advocate if, or are kindly disposed toward 
it, In the last congress there were over 
seventy outspoken friends of this idea; 
several states have had the single tax 
under discussion in ohne way and another 
before its lewishators; some of the western 
states ind territories are about to put the 
question to vote, for a popular expression 
of opinion, Jn Maryland single tax tien po $$$ — nolan 
have been elected to local orfices tpon 
this question, Texas has a petition of 
82,000 sierers, asking that the law be so 





































commercial agency. Capital, $300,000. Full Pai 
molished a great many times, but uever- 
MARCHAL & SMITH PIANO CO., | 


a nara eree te funnest 


235 East 2ist Street, N.Y. 


$2.60 $20.00 EARN MONEY 
hy Collecting Kirxstan’s 
$7.60 $50.00 Borax Soap Whrarpgns, 


We pay cash for them. Write to us for a circular. 


“PIANOS KIRKMAN & SON, 80 Catharine Street, New York City. 
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talus of land alone, and a simiaas < ee ee = re pss. G Basho cen All ELSE ae Use i 
petition has been sent. to the house of GRAND. Sk OF pe fn tine Baldbe droeciete o 


fay) 


VARE--S --UPRIGHT 
PIANO FORTES 


GRACEFUL DESIGNS #* SOLID GNSTRUCTION.e, 
® MAT(HLESS TTONE-«« BEAUTIFULAFINISH. 


representatives of the United States, with 
many thousands of signers from all over 
the United States. 

The state of Nebraska has for years had 
in operation the single tax plan of leasing 
school lands of the state, and singularly 
enough people there prefer to occupy 
lands under a lease than to buy the lands | 0 
outright, the leases running twenty-five | —7 Sevens copa 
years, with a fixing of the rental value PROGRESS AND POVERTY, 
every five years, New York city is rapid: | ay Tnquiry Imte the Cause of Industrial 
ly regaining possession of its docks and Depression and ef Increase ef Want Wi 
water fronts, and leasing them as it leases Increase of Wealsh—The Remedy. 
its ferry privileges, and is also consider- BY HENRY GEORGE. 
ing the eae of eva all tax- : ks pages. 7 
ation from personal property ane tncreas- Cloth, $1.00, Paper covers, % cents 
ing it nport land eats Other cities in Halt calf or half morocco, $2.50, morte ess on. Kansas City Sroperty worse yates aud 


3 1 » compelled to follow . ryy, rincipal and interest guaranteed at maturity. Inter. 
the Scrat ae Rae York make the SOCIAL PROBLEMS. ent collectable through vour pede tpasiel fo Te eed with 
anaes a ae ok nnn? exchange ecorded mortgage for 
chanyve. ©. x Pilsbury of Minneapolis, wag 


each Done. CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 
Monn., the proprietor of the largest flour- CER A fa) 
ing millin the world, is an advocate of 


CONSUMPTION »% 








BELFORD MAGAZINE, 
Edited by Denu tate. 


Published monthly and devoted to literature, politics, 
science and art. 








A complete long nove) In each number. 


The publishers of BELFORD’S MAGAZINE recogniz- 
img the fact that “revolutions never go backwards,” 
have naled the colors of TARIFF REFORM to the 
mast eng repels to tight it out on this line” until the 
uninformed are educated up to the truth, that “un- 
necessary taxation ts unjust taxation,” 

The well known reputation of the editors, is a guaran: 
tee that BELFORD'S MAGAZINE in all its depart ments 
will be kept up to # high standard, and that the month- 
ly bill of fare, set before tts readers, will be alike wel- 
come in the home, the office and the workshop, 

Bubscription price, $2.50 a year; 25 cents a number, 

Subecrmiptions received by booksellers, newsdealers 
and postmasters everywhere, or remit b: P. O. order, 
bank check, draft or registered letter. 

Sample copies sent to any uddress, 

New volume begins with the December number, 


SPECIAL RATES TO CLUBS, 








ANSAS CITY, MO. 


FIVE YEARS REAL ESTATE FIRST MORT- 
GAGE COUPON SONDS, 


in sums of $1,000 to $10,000 each, bearing interest at 
the rate of eight per cent per annum Interest pay- 
able semi-annually. These ae c7e seoured by frat 


BY HENRY GEORGE. 


342 pages. 


iss in te 00 and upward, ring interes? 
Cloth, $1.00, Paper covers, 35 cents, Sued is atncudss oF 1 bl bearus 


at the rate of eight percent per annum. Certificates 


: : of Half calf or half m , $2 of deposit are secured by first mortgage bonds de 
the single tax, as is also Mr. T. L. John- Be cat Oe aE erocee: See ited with @ trustee, a special deposlt receipt to that BELFORD’S MAGAZINE 
son, the largest owner of street railway PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? hee, trom re ee ne corti — a onal ae New York. 
roperty in the United States, and who Au Exninination of the Tarit! Queation with | #bsclutely safe investment, NEW BOOKS. 


jis also an extensive iron null owner and 
operator, 

The proprietor of the largest watch 
works in the world, and also the most ex- 
tensive makerof shelf hardware, Mr, Sar- 
gent, are in favor of this method of rais- 
ing taxes. We make no attempt at com- 
piling a list of friends or advocates of this 
cause; these occur tous as noted from 
time to time in exchanges. Rev. J. O. 8. 
Huntington and many of the most prom- 
inent divines of all denominations are ad- 
vocates of this tax; and some of the 
ablest men of the bar are outspoken in 
their advocacy of it. Thomas Jelferson 


When ordering securities write your name in full, Divided Lives. 


we ds Bi. BAUEELEIN & CO whe oy RADE COLES AUNT, “The Amy 
“ p ous omano,” “The False Friend,’ “ opeless 
J aaa hela Building. He Case,” “Tinkling Cymbals,” etc. Cloth, 81.00 Paper 


. Covers, 30 cents. 
eeent Sire MEO et A Friend to the Widow. 


By Maja Spencer. Author of “Calamity Jane,” “A 
zaueey Orne,” etc. Cloth, 61. Paper Covers, 50 
ce 


The Veteranand His Pipe, 
By Albion W. Tourgee. Author ofa “Fool's Errand,” 
etc. Cloth, $1.00. 
A Boston Girl. 
aN Boston Bar Harbor and Paris. Paper Covers, 50 
cents. 


Especial Regard to the Interests of Labor. 
BY HENRY GEORGE, 
Cloth, $1.5, Paper covers, 35 centa, 
Half calf or half morocco, $3.00 


iu Halt Calf: 
PrOZrons NANA POVEFLY..ccccccccccccsccesese MBO 
Soclal Prodlemm.....sccccccccccccseccsevcvsses Bed” 
Protection or Free Trade......cccsccssesse 3 OO 
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In buying or selling our 
Watches, either all cash 
or in Clubs, at ga a 
week. Reliable Agents O71 
wanted, Lowest prices 
guaranteed. Exclusive GAM 
territory given. 





Carioetta Perry’s Poema. 
oo. Cloth, $1.0u, 


Kad. 


ANoveL By Patience Stapleton, Cloth, $1.00. Pa. 
per Covers, 5U cents. 


pe BPettied. 
BY HENRY GEORGE, 
& pages. 
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once said: 
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“land belongs in usufruct to 
the living,” and if this is so no one ought 
to be allowed to hold Jand idle for specu. 
lation, while anyone is in nerd ef land to 
use; or, if by such idle holding, others 
are placed to a disadvantage. 
a defect in the theory of the single tax, 
we shall be pleased to give space to any 
writer who will demonstrate it, 
vise, however, that correspondents first 
make sure that they fully understand the 
subject before attempting to enlizhten 


MENTS OF TRACTS. 


During the late campaign quantities of our best 
tracts were assorted for special work, and many of 


Packages may be had at ide, and 31,00, 

TUE -TANDARD, 

42 Union Square, 
NEW YORK, 


sa naan at EPR ne tne meee 


VOLUME FOUR OF THE STANDARD. 
: NOW READY, 


A limited number of bound volumes of THE STAND: | order, 
ARD, in heavy boards, are offered for sale at the fol 
lowing prices: 

Bepariute VElUMES, ..sscesoeccerecacreceeverevovesy 63.30 \ 2 } NQ 

pope Volumen sand 4, VOLUN LOPELNEL, rroseerevevenes 6.30 AaND ities withd eK Bedok, 
i oa Volumen 2, 3nd 4. .,reereervereverecrreserevvccocns  Oedddd Wsin us Guide to the Keys. 
a (Expressage extra.) 
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Paper covers, 10 cents, 


PROPERTY IN LAND. 


7 pages, 
Paper covers, 15 centa 


We ad- 


4% pages, 
Paper covers, 3 centa 


v48 pagea, 
Paper covers, §2.75. 
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Jh2 pages, 
Paper covers, 62,30, 


FORTSCHRITT UND ARMUTH. 


(Progress and Poverty in German.) 
TRANSLATION OF C. D. F. GUTSCHOW 


PROGRES ET PAUVRETE, 


PROGRESSO E POVERTA. 


(Progress and Poverty in Italiau.)? 
TRANBLATION OF LUDOVICO EUBERIO, 


A Passnge-at-Arme Betweeu the Duke ef 
Argyll aud Henry George, 


PROTECTION OU LIBRE-ECHANGE? 


(Protection er Free Trade? tu French. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on recerpt 


ofprice, Foreign editions of these books Imported on 


HENRY GEORGE, 13 Union square, New York, 





b Beper’s Instantaneo 
Price, 3 ; 


i... No previeys knowledge of music whatever 


required, Send for book ef textimonials free, Address 


The baercan Magazin 








tn seta of three, Doud AVME......eeeree 7.00 
THE LAND QUESTION. 
What It Involves, and How Alone It Can 


@, 19 Park Place, New York, 








ENVEK, COL.—Lot 86) each in South Uni- 
versity Place Annexg lies Bien and beautiful: lo 


cated inthe line of rapid growth and tmprovement, 
For information and plats midress C. @. BUCK, 6 
S8ymea Bieok. Denver, Col. 


THE DORCAS MAGAZINE 

ts full of useful Ttoriatton on Woman's Handiwork. 
Knitting, Crochet-work, Embroidery, Art Needle worg 
and other household topics of practical character. Every 
lady should subscribe for it. Price, 0c, a year. Addrese 
The Dercae WVagazine. 19 Park Placa. New York 


LVANY & BEGG , MILITARY BAD 

and O.chestra, Office, 267 Third ave., New York. 

tesidence, 703 Union st., Brookiyn. Music furnished 
or all ove asions. 
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Bet. 3th and 14th sts. 
OUMAN's CHULERA NIXTURE isa 
sure cure for all summer complaiits. Price 35 


cents, Holman’s Pharmacy, 881 Fourth avenue, near 
Twenty-seventh street, New York. 


probiem. The question ofthe bour, All should under 
cents in stampa, of Plirbe seat tae us Say Sue eauiita 
wenty-Gve cents for six mouths’ subscription te the 


& eixteen page ada 
GINQLN TAT PRRAN 78) Losinetcn ave W. 


ARE You 
R UPT U RED 

That is the queation, Are you ruptured? [f so, we 
FRINK'S RUPTURE REMEDY, the only quick, safe, 
sureand permanent cure for bernia (breach) or rup- 
ture, This great remedy bas cured mary persona every 
year for the last twenty years, and they have 
atayed cured, It cures by penetrating through 
the pores of the skin and building up and 
atrengthening the abdominal wall, at the same 
time closing the bernial opening, The Remedy 
is generally used in connection with a truss, Children 
in arma gre cured by the remedy alone without the aid 
of atruss, Gorenesas caused by chafing or pressure of 
truss: pais, relleved unmediately, The pressure can be 
relazed gradually and the truss abandoned altogether 
in siz to eight Weeks, Price of Remedy, sufficient to 
cure af ordinary case, 05; sample package, containing 


Swedish Folk Lore. 

By Herman Hofberg. Translated by W. H. Myers, 
With 41 full page and other illustrations, Small quarto, 
Cloth, full glit edges. Price, $1.5u. 

slorence ables. 

By William J, Florence (comedian), Cloth, $1.00, 
Paper covers, 0 cents, 

Mirtam Balestier. 

A novel, By kdgar Fuwcett. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 
50 cents. 


Youe Santo: A Child of Japan. 


Anovel. By E. H. House. (The serial jun completed 
in — Atlantic Monthly.) Cloth, 81. Paper, 50 
cen 


Under the Mapies. 


; ae Anovel. By Walter N. Hinman. Cloth, $1.00. Paper 
Our columns ate open for this OLLAND's | : 
epee Poa : t (Progress and Poverty In French.) H COFFEE AND DINING ROOMA aU SEnie: 
Iscussion, TRANSLATION OF P. L, LeMONNIER. 185 Fourth avenue, Adveuturen on the Mosquito Shore, 


By E. George Squier, M, A, F.8. A. With @ Tilustra- 
wake, I2marctoun; 61.00,’ 


Edition de Luxe of Poemna of Pasnion. 
By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Fully iust'atod with pho 
togravures, Wood cuts and Ives greocds plates, by 
Graves Rhodes, Cady and off 3 “urge quarte 
$4.00. ‘u 
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The Wrong . 
ANovel By Gertrude Garriso per, B cents, 
The Shadow ofthe ara. 
& Novel, By Ernest ebeneey 1 rson, Paper, 2% 
Auat Sally's Boy Jack, 
ANovel. By N,J.W,. LeCato, Paper, % cents, 


Au Impossible Fonsi bilicy, or, Cau Such 
Things Be, 
ANovel, By Charies & dn Wingate, Paper Covera, % 


Rechefeucauld’s Moral Maxine. 
With Stee) Portrait of Author. Cloth, g1.00, 
Reussean’s Coufessions. 
Fully and beautifully Ulusirated, Two volumes ip 
one, Cloth, $1.50, 
a mee Pealsive Phtlesephy, 
By Auguste aateas a lO by Harrlet Ma: Vineau, 
Au American Voudetta, 
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